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ANNIVERSARY 

after  Stefan  George 

O  sister,  bring  the  urn,  the  one  of  clay, 

and  come  with  me.    Our  yearly  custom! — come. 

Today  is  seven  summers  since  we  heard, 

since  spring-drawn  water  shook  with  our  laughter,  held 

the  sun,  then  steadied,  burned  as  we  stopped  to  listen: 

your  fiance  and  mine,  the  same  day,  dead. 

Now  to  the  shining  spring  where  our  poplars  stand, 

the  pair  beside  the  meadow's  spruce.    O  come 

and  bring  the  urn  of  clay,  O  come  with  me. 

William  P.  Root 
UNC-G 


LIVING  IT  UP, 

while  the  wife  is  with  her  folks 
I  hear  my  watch  ticking  in  the  June  grass 
as  the  dog  leans  its  head  against  a  fast, 
thumping  foot,  and  then  rolls  over. 
Paper-littered  waves  slop  below 
our  dock,  and  splattered  brace-planks  gleam. 

The  blonde  who  rents  next  door  seems 

to  wave  as  she  cleans  her  picture  window, 

using  a  sponge  and  a  rubber  glove  that's  yellow. 

I  feel  I  could  wave  back,  so  1  stare 

as  she  polishes  the  glass.  However,  finished  there, 

she  moves  from  sight  to  a  window  on  the  side. 
Behind  a  corner  of  the  house  her  body  hides. 
Her  busy  arm  wipes  on,  detached,  and  when  a 
sparrow  twitters  from  a  T-V  antenna, 
the  dog  whimpers,  gnawing  at  another  flea. 

A  dog's  life,  I  mutter,  and  turn  to  see 

a  runabout  riding  on  a  crown  of  white  water. 

The  crowd  aboard  is  sporting  all  the  colors 

of  the  flag  that  flaps  on  the  stern  abo\'e  the  wake. 

The  people  in  it  wave.  Finally  I  wave  back, 

and  listen  to  the  ticking  in  June  grass. 


HOLOCAUST* 

The  burning  church  shuddered  in  the  mire  of  its  light. 

The  steeple  tumbled.  A  loosened  bell  broke 

the  altar  into  sparks  as  stained  glass  windows 

burst.  Afterwards,  sorting  through  the  bright 

shards  of  mosaic  stories  for  Moses'  burning 

bush,  I  found  an  infant  Christ  whose  face 

was  blank  with  melted  lead.   The  whole  place 

stank  of  scalded  ash. 

A  month  of  spring 
conjured  the  fire  of  flowers  from  shrubs  scarred 
by  the  blaze.   Some  stiff,  fire-scalded  leaves 
were  dead,  black  on  top  and  pale  underneath; 
but  half-bushes  bloomed.  And  now  charred 
twigs  kink  toward  the  church's  shell 
while  blossoms  nod  like  innocents  near  hell. 

'Published  in  Bcloil  Poelry  {ounial 


WlLLL\M    P. 
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William  P.  Root 
UNC-G 
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PRAYER  OF  AN  ARTIST  BEFORE  THE  FALL  OF  TROY 


Most  of  my  life  has  been  spent 

inside  the  womb  of  Ilium's  horse, 

waiting  to  see  Helen. 

Falls  the  darkness,  falls  now  the  enemy 

to  sleeping  and  dreams  from  which  this  night 

he  shall  not  yet  awake. 

Out  through  that  one  vast  nostril 

I  see  the  mackerel  clouds 

splaying  foam  like  a  wave 

which  approaches  the  shore;  and  there 

through  the  other,  the  moon,  gathering 

rainbows  about  her  like  a  fish  in  the  net. 

Foreigner,  unready  for  this  descent, 
my  emptied  head  responds  to  the  sign 
with  merely  a  chill  and  a  start: 
only  the  rope  burns  against  the  palms 
and  squeaks  taut  against  the  feet. 
Tliere  above  at  last  is  the  ark 
of  our  false  mother's  belly, 
giving  birth  to  her  own  devisers: 
surely  our  treacherous  horse 
grins  at  her  part  in  the  trick? 

Crouched  in  this  alien,  blanched  ditch 
before  tumult  and  flame  and  outrage 
accomplish  glory,  I  am  at  once  Christ 
upon  the  crossed  wood, 
Pilate  dawdling  in  the  bowl  of  water, 
and  Judas  Iscariot  knotting  his  rope: 
All  this  for  Helen,  all  this,  o  gods, 
for  our  lively,  immutable  horse! 


Sylvia  Eidaim 
UNC-G 


"MEN  DO  WHAT  THEY  WISH,  BUT  DO  THEY 
GET  WHAT  THEY  WANT?  "* 

Yes,  ha\ing  left  them, 

I  did  ha\e  one  last  glimpse  of 

My  two  loved  mentors. 

Climbing  the  stairs  from 

The  low  double  track  on  which  sat  my  way  home. 

Clio's  man,  and  Melpomone's. 

Cold  swept  in  from  the  close  river. 

Threatening  the  plodding  physique  of  the  one, 

Swelling  through  the  steely  grey  hair  of  the  other. 

And  I  sank  into  the  reveries  of 

New  York  Central's  northern  branch, 

A  bit  more  grateful  than  usual  that  one  can  never  see 

Anything  through  train  windows  at  night 

Except  reflections  of  oneself. 

A  phoenix  risen  from  the  ashes: 

The  muse-govemed  men  which  I,  fate-driven, 

Have  loved. 

Have  left  me  many  times  to  forget  my  mistakes. 

Needing  time  themselves  to  consider  their  their  own, 

And  to  marshal  their  charms  anew. 

But  these  two  are  somehow  different,  my 

Teachers  of  trivia  and  tragedy, 

Who  loved  my  mind 

And  cherish  my  being  with  some  intention  at  least, 

Perhaps  most  when  they  kiss  me  good  bye. 

Between  them  one  mo\es  from  a  grossness 

To  a  grace  far  exceeding  all 

Accumulated  charms  and  mistakes. 

ITie  lumbering  giant  rilts  sideways. 

Pulling  out  along  the  steely  grc}'  tracks. 

Past  the  plodding  river. 

From  ambiance  of  clinical  green, 

Paintings  cheaply  reproduces, 

A  scowling  puppet  takes  my  ticket. 

Jump  off  the  burning  nest  and  fly. 

'George  Santayana.  Dialosna  in  Umbo 

Andrea  N.  Pheiitenberger 
Wassar  College 
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FROM  BENJAMIN  JOHN:  SKETCHES 


John 
bed 


THE  GETAWAY 

East  of  the  sun. 

West  of  the  moon, 

South  from  Tennessee, 

Benjamin 

Lies  loafing;  but  the  wide  brass 

Like  a  plumped-up  anecdote 

Seems  to  say, 
"You  are  a  dream-ridden  fool 

\Mio  is  no  exception  nor  any  rule." 
Benjamin  John, 

Riding  the  fevers  of  3  A.M.. 

Yanks  the  top  sheet  over. 

To  this  lackluster,  easy,  leggy  girl 

Stretched  out  in  shadow. 

He  would  say, 
"Wash  the  anchovies,/\Vhile  I  pour  the  wine" 

In  the  words  of  a  crazy  Greek. 

Cynical,  lyrical. 

She  sleeps  in  her  grand  and  blockisli  bed. 
Benjamin  John. 

O  this  dull  indolence  .  .  . 

O  this  lack  of  clarity;  fuzzy  pretense  .  .  . 

Lack  of  rhythm,  drama,  sense  .  .  . 

He  will  pack  his  toothbrush; 

Solo,  straddle  and  spur  a  llama  to  Chile  or  Peru  .  .  . 

Mad  as  a  hatter,  like  a  child 
He  buries  his  face  in  her  tangled  hair 
And  wishes  this  small,  wild  prayer: 
I'm  hiding,  I'm  hiding,  and  no  one  knows  where. 


Kelly  Cherry 
UNC-G 


FRO.M  BENaAMIN  JOHN:  SKETCHES 

HIS  FIRST  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  SEA 
MADE  AT  MIDNIGHT 

Sportivel) 

he  holds  his  breath:  The  bubbles  spring 

lightly  above  his  head,  splicing 

the  water-sheet .  .  . 

The  firmament 
thus  is  rolled  back;  above  him,  cold 
is  the  airy  aerie  Heaven  sent 
to  taunt  him  in  his  discontent: 
From  Chesapeake  Bay  upward,  he  sees 
.stars,  stars,  stars. 

Algae,  fishes, 

scaly  organisms  sway,  swat 
Benjamin  John;  he  sees  he's  not 
a  lonely  monster  .  .  . 

But  comfort  comes 
colder  than  Job's,  like  that:  fished  for. 
and  mocked  by  the  far,  fair,  and  lum- 
inous lashes  of  the  sleeping  sun. 
A  rocking  in  his  stomach  wrenches 
wry  his  soul. 

O  wretchedh 

he  shoots  for  Up:  The  sandbank  saves 
his  life!  or  less.  His  elbows  graze 
the  solid  shore  .  .  . 

But  Paradise, 
the  carrot  strung  before  the  beast, 
dangles  still  out  of  reach.    He  lies, 
-ick  and  hungr\',  on  the  beach,  sighs: 
Isn't  he  purged?    Wliy  does  he  dream 
wantonly 
of  .skin  diving  among  the  stars? 


Kelly  Cherry 
UNC-G 
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A  SEASON  FORCED  lOO  EARLY* 

I 

September  rose  a  lion  barbed  with  thorns, 
And  brushed  against  the  trees  to  bear  them  down 
Though  their  insistent  roots  might  shred  the  earth 
To  separate  clogs  and  snags  and  still  not  lance 
The  festered  fury  of  an  ingrown  pain. 

Raging,  he  bared  the  trees  of  all  but  branch  ••   .  ■ 

And  all  about  the  land  seemed  pronged  with  bone. 

Primeval  ritual,  the  season's  change,  '     ■'■  ■ 

Has  brutal  elements,  wind-murmured  chants; 

Its  skeleton  figures  startle  into  dance. 

A  thorn's  persistent  presence  will  provoke 
Shifting  of  seasons,  sudden  or  subtle  change, 
Yet  does  not  kill,  but  only  numbs,  the  roots. 
A  season  forced  too  early  to  relent 
Is  phoenix-hke,  will  come  to  prey  agam. 

II 

One  day  in  August  we  took  the  usual  walk 

Starting  in  town  and  ending  in  Gregory  Patch. 

You  swung  your  cap  gun,  I  swished  a  long  rubber  kiiite  ,    ^     j 

And   oh   how   we   threatened   the   beetles   and   the   crickets    and    toads 

With  war  rumbles,  thundering  thundering  home. 

The  day  eases  down;  the  sun  is  consistent  at  least. 

fust  why  we  argued  neither  could  probably  say; 

All  we  remember  is  how,  when  I  gave  you  a  push, 

You  fell  among  the  berries  and  thorns,  and  rose  with  hot  thorns 

In  your  arms,  spitting  out  thorns  with  your  lips. 

That  passed,  and  we  said  we  would  always  forgive 

Just  as  we  had  in  fine  old  Gregory  Patch. 

And  we  did,  and  we  rambled  about  the  fields  .    •,,  • 

Like  two  giant  conquerors  of  everything. 

Only  the  small  can  separate  such  friends. 

Ill 

Griefs  raging  up  like  beasts  we  learn  to  train 
And  ride  upon,  clutching  the  tangled  mane. 
But  when  grief  splinters  into  shafts 
That  srick  but  can't  be  seen,  are  buried  in. 
Our  bodies  grow  unbearable,  we  change. 

Fair  cousin,  they  say  you  are  really  a  man. 
But  do  you  still  carry  the  presence  of  earlier  years? 
Do  )'0u  remember  yourself  an  eight  years'  child, 
When  pine  trees  were  ladders  extending  up  the  sky. 
And  ditches  were  tunnels  into  our  own  underground? 

That  day  at  the  beach  when  we  argued  was  final 

Because  of  things  that  had  gathered  within  us  for  months. 

And  yet  it  forced  our  parting  weeks  too  soon. 

Today  the  past  is  preving  on  my  mind. 

The  chimes  of  our  laughter  clamor  through  my  ears. 

'Published  in  Keynote,  Wellesley  College 

Marjory  Williams 
Wellesley  College 


WELLS  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 


The  replica  Rosetta  stone  left 

high  and  drj'  like  the  hung  dog 

hangs  at  the  mouth  of  this  November 

hothouse  of  learning. 

The  tablet  tongue  is  white  as  a  sheet, 

ill-looking. 

This  evening  the  damper  is  off  like  a  tipped  hat 

to  these  student  virgins. 

Their  homme  fatale  maintainance  man 

stirs  their  blood  from  the  basement. 

He  wears  a  robe  on  his  cellar  sofa. 

His  circulation's  bad. 

I  myself  feel  more  the  moth 

that's  blistered  like  a  cornflake 

wasting  over  Byron's  testimonials. 

It  is  all  true, 

the  form  parked  over  periodicals 

as  if  the  horse  had  melted  under  her. 

Green  as  your  starboard  study  lamp, 
you  keep  the  letter  our  our  carrel  quarantine. 
Straight  over  The  Vertebrate  Body  textbook, 
you  are  the  earnest  student  and  lover, 
and  do  not  think  to  spot  the  jaded  satyr 
browsing    in  the  shadows  here. 

Was  it  really  you,  so  monkish 
now  in  your  grey-bearded  mohair, 
who  once,  out  of  the  blue, 
took  my  word  in  an  army  blanket. 
I  that  uncovered  Africa's  map, 
your  stomach's  mulberry  birthmark. 

Peter  A.  Fellowes 
Colgate  College 


LOVER'S  COMPLAINT 

1 

Five  o'clock,  months  out  of  equinox — 
We  sleep.  Our  hike  and  beer  have  bushed  us, 
set  us  adrift,  our  own  ways  into  dreams. 
Even  in  bed,  we  slip  past  the  pale, 
moonlighting  our  own  topographies. 

Is  it  the  frozen  waves  we  hurdled, 

my  spellbound  love,  the  race  past  the  point, 

or  )our  dreaming  that  keeps  you? 

It's  late.  The  blood's  gone  out  of  the  sky. 

Ought  I  to  say:  all  here  in  one  bed  lies; 
you  are  all  states,  all  princes  I, 
when  we  are  worlds;  or  prophets  of  worlds, 
who  seeing  the  clouds  bank  and  darken, 
live  to  see  lightning.  I  am  no  sovereign. 
Your  arms  in  the  morning,  I  only  know, 
are  not  your  e\'ening's  arms. 

Our  kingdom's  benighted,  hasn't 
the  ecumenic  look. 


A  clown  in  your  white  granny  nightdress, 
in  love  j'ou  tell  me,  who  am  I  to  you? 
there  smiling  at  the  lamp,  distracted, 
holding  your  life  like  a  caryatid. 

Blue  as  sky  your  eyes,  as  clear  >our  lo\'e, 
how  is  it,  blue-eyes? 

3 

The  civilities  of  government  are  gone, 
the  snow  on  the  branch,  the  bird, 
flying  all  night,  who  lights 
on  the  ruffling  pine. 

Who  are  you,  love?  embedded  as  a  distant  star, 
deep  into  my  life. 


Peter  A.  Felxowes 
Colgate  Colleop 


1  HE  NEW  MONK 
To  Thomas  Merton 

Yourself  replaced  by  the  new  man 
With  a  laugh  of  remorse  from 
Your  mirror,  a  pall. 
Transvested,  the  search  begins. 
The  channel  of  silent  raiment 

whispers, 
A  gestured  cowl  discloses 

your  ringed  lobes. 

The  old  man  smelling  of  Latin 
Their  voices  rusty  from  the  lack 

of  women 
Skirted  in  their  solitude 

and  their  desires. 
The  Virgin  sees,  beckons  from  the 

waters  and  goes  softly 

out  to  sea. 


Charles  E.  Fothergux 
University  of  Kentucky 


DEPARTURES 

your  departures 

are  not  departures  and 

i  never  know  what  makes 

them  so  departureless  but 

they  are, 

the  way  you  kiss,  then  laugh, 

the  way  you  wave,  the  silly 

style  you  drive  away  in 

your  mother's  car,  puckering 

like  a  fish  against  the  glass 

as  you  go  departureless  away  to 

the  other  edge  of  day  as  if  you 

are  commg  again,  in  another  second, 

around  the  bend  of  my  eye, 

this  continuing  edge  of  night. 


Robert  Bonazzi 
Universit}'  of  Houston 


JET  TRAIL,  INIERRUPTED 

The  cloud  trail,  hieroglyph,  hanging 

Like  a  feather  that  the  sky  would  bear  forever, 

fust  tells  the  half  of  truth,  a  climax  stated  without 

Prelude  or  conclusion.  It  describes 

Some  time  the  old  blue  porcelain's  curve — 

A  finger-smudge  inside  the  ancient  bowl; 

Then  violently  it  breaks  its  arc 

And  plummets  down  without  design. 

So  I  am  left  to  speculate  what  made 

The  steel  forsake  its  symmetry. 

Death,  or  a  skylark's  inverse  flight? 

Would  either  leave  a  feather  so  suspended. 

White,  serene,  the  cryptic  omen  of  a  tale 

Abstracted  beyond  character  or  time? 

Susan  Settlemyre 
UNC-G 
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A  SILVER  PLAYING  CARD 

Father,  when  I  look  at  earth 
Of  late,  and  want  to  fall  away. 
Life-shuffled,  I  am  reminded,  first. 

Of  how  }'ou  dealt  the  cards  and  staged 
All  afternoon,  hot  in  your  skill. 
But  cool  behind  your  paper  face; 

And  then  of  how,  with  loss,  your  will 
To  win  endured,  until  the  hands, 
You  and  your  cronies  built, 

Outlasted  afternoons  and  ran 
To  legend,  where  you've  grown 
More  lasting,  stubborn  as  the  land. 

Father,  in  Carolina  I  found  a  stone; 
And  being  dealt  to  it,  and  it  to  me, 
I  stopped  in  air  as  thin  as  shade,  bone — 

Deep  in  light,  and  strained  to  sec 
Those  playing  hands  and  ancient  face, 
To  ask  if  being  heir  to  stone  be  legacy 

Enough?  or  trembling  in  a  secret  place. 
Humility?  Ah,  come  from  that  darkness, 
Come  and  steady  me  in  this  old  race; 

In  order  place  the  stones  that  pressed 
The  dinosaur  asleep.  Let  me  possess 
Both  sun  and  moon,  so  I  can  wrest 

From  stone,  a  silver  playing  card. 

Harry  Humes 
UNC-G 


IT  WAS  A  CHOICE 

It  was  a  choice  made  not  by  choosing. 
But  by  the  gentle  melting  of  a  mind 
Tired  by  years  of  lingering  independence — 
A  winter  mind  caught  in  a  summer  mood. 
Always  before  inclined  to  run,  I  stayed 
in  this  house,  full  of  music  not  my  own. 
And  became  most  easily  enslaved 
To  a  song  written  to  cage  the  singer. 
And  to  you  who  wrote  the  song  to  hold  me. 
You  have  kept  me  here  a  tuneless  singer 
Marveling  at  the  mystery  of  a  tune; 
Yet,  for  all  the  music  I  could  leave  you 
Were  it  not  for  your  silent  power 
Never  forgetting  when  the  music  fails 
To  hold  me  here  by  habit  and  caress. 
Memories  of  weight  and  warmth  and  you. 
In  those  few  moments  I  could  dominate. 
I  have  lost  the  strength  of  all  pretension 
And  seldom  can  pride  make  me  move  to  go, 
But  often  I  remove  the  ring  you  gave  me 
And  hold  the  amber  to  the  morning  light 
Coloring  London  streets  outside  my  window 
This  house,  your  music,  yes,  and  even  you 
W^ith  a  warmth  I  can't  pretend — 
My  only  artful  way  of  staying  here. 

Caroline  Horton 

■.•■..■.■..  UNC-G 
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SISTERS  ALL 

by 

Melinda  Holder 

UNC-G 

I  never  did  have  much  use  for  Sister  Immaculata 
because  I  thought  she  was  a  third  rank  nun.  She  could 
not  pass  even  the  simplest  of  my  requirements  for  a  good 
nun.  When  I  was  here  the  first  time  I  decided  to  rank  all 
of  them  into  a  system  so  I  could  tell  them  apart,  but  after 
a  while  that  was  not  necessary  because  they  just  fell  into 
a  pattern  of  themselves.  Remember  Sister  Antoinette 
Marie?  She  was  the  one  threw  herself  at  you  that  time  one 
February  you  came  to  visit?  Said  "Mr.  Eaton,  be  my 
valentine."  She  probably  had  to  do  penance  for  a  month, 
but  she  was  a  rambunctious  nun.  I  rated  her  second  rank. 
And  if  you  ask  me  she  had  a  lot  to  be  rambunctious  with. 
Her  cincture  could  have  suspended  the  incense  pot  from 
the  top  of  the  chapel  ceiling  and  it  still  would  have 
touched  tlie  altar  rail.  That  name.  Who  would  hate  any- 
body with  a  name  like  Antoinette  Marie.  There  was  only 
one  really  first  rank  nun  in  the  lot.  Sister  Cletus.  She  ran 
away  from  home  the  night  she  graduated  from  high  school 
because  her  father  would  not  let  her  be  a  nun.  She  got 
her  boyfriend  to  sit  with  her  all  night  behind  a  rose  bush 
in  the  back  yard.  She  stayed  out  until  six  a.m.  and  started 
her  novitiate  at  noon.  Top  rank  nun. 

My  nun  was  Sister  Berenice.  I  never  did  rank  her 
because  she  did  not  strike  me  as  being  a  nun  at  all.  She 
had  this  intense  pair  of  eyes,  with  long  lashes  that  curled 
up  over  half  the  lids.  Looked  as  if  they  were  curled  every 
night.  That's  impossible  of  course;  they  don't  let  nuns 
have  mirrors  even.    She  was  alwa3's  wrapping  her  arms 


around  her  knees  and  rocking  on  the  log  at  the  side 
of  the  playground.  That  log's  gone  now.  I  looked  for  it 
when  we  came  in.  That  was  no  way  for  a  nun  to  medi- 
tate. They  have  to  walk  up  and  down  the  garden  paths, 
fingering  their  beads  and  with  their  heads  down  reciting 
from  those  soft  little  black  books. 

Sometimes  Sister  Berenice  would  take  the  garden 
paths,  not  in  springtime,  though,  like  the  others.  She 
would  jut  her  shawl  down  over  her  coif  so  when  I'd  look 
out  from  my  window  she  would  remind  me  of  Saint  Bema- 
dette,  or  Elizabeth  Taylor  when  she  was  a  girl.  Such  a 
little  frame  she  had.  It  got  cold  out  there,  too.  Her  fingers 
folded  raw  and  pink  around  the  prayer  book,  and  her  face 
was  always  sort  of  pink-cheeked  anyway.  Sister  Mac, 
Immaculata  I  should  say,  was  the  one  with  the  really  red 
face.  She  could  go  out  there  and  meditate  fiercer  than  the 
Mother  Superior.  Personally  I  think  she  must  have  blushed 
like  crazy  and  she  had  to  get  angry  to  cover  it  up.  She  was 
prett}'  young,  then.  She  couldn't  have  been  more  than  two, 
three  years  out  of  her  novitiate.  Her  real  name  must  have 
been  O'Riley  or  O'Leary  or  something  like  that.  But  for 
all  these  good  qualities  she  was  a  third  rank  nun.  And 
that's  as  low  as  I  ever  graded  them,  too.  I  mean  you  can't 
grade  them  too  bad  because  you've  got  to  admit  that 
they're  prett)'  damn  good  to  begin  with. 

I  hadn't  been  at  Walsingham  a  year,  when  Sister  Mac 
and  I  started  our  hate  campaign.  Nuns  can't  hate  really, 
but  if  the>'  could  Sister  Mac  would  be  outstanding  enough 
to  make  Mother  Superior  or  Pope  if  they  let  nuns  be  that. 
I  mean  you  really  started  something  when  you  left  me 
stranded  here  without  ever  telling  me  what  a  nun  was. 
That  first  day  they  came  at  me  in  a  herd,  to\ing  with 
their  beads.  Like  black  panthers.  Walking  around  me  with 
their  black  heads  down,  then  throw  up  white  faces  and 
laugh  through  their  perfect  teeth.  I  ne\'er  met  a  nun  with 
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bad  tcetli.  And  they  would  titter  over  mc  calling  me  "My 
poor  dear  foundling.   We'll  take  care  of  you." 

They  took  care  of  me.  Sister  Mac  was  nice  that  day. 
Only  time  I  remember  she  was.  And  it's  funny  but  I  didn't 
even  like  Sister  Cletus  that  first  day.  I  was  about  to  tell 
you  about  Sister  Mac,  though.  We  became  budding 
enemies,  and  things  nc\-er  did  impro\c  much.  But  she 
seemed  glad  enough  to  see  mc  today,  don't  you  think?  She 
was  the  one  with  the  beet  red  face.  Like  Beelzebub.  She 
always  sort  of  leered  at  me  because  I  had  a  messy  room 
and  because  of  my  profanity.  It  started  between  us  one  day 
1  was  put  in  detention.  I  was  all  the  time  put  in  for  swear- 
ing or  a  messy  room.  I  can't  remember  what  they  got  me 
for  that  time.  But  I  remember  clear  as  a  bell  I  was  taking 
my  trash  basket  down  to  the  laundry  and  utility  room  to 
empty  it.  It  had  college  i>ennants  painted  all  over  it.  I 
turned  the  corner  and  saw  Sister  Mac  hanging  out  some 
of  her  dainties.  Not  very  dainty,  though.  Nuns  wear 
bloomers.  She  flung  herself  around  on  me  like  a  hawk  and 
I  grew  into  tlie  door  jamb.  I  never  liked  to  be  in  the  same 
building  with  her,  and  there  I  was  in  the  laundry  room, 
face  to  face. 

She  had  a  miserable  nasal  voice.  "Don't  stand  there, 
child".  She  called  me  child.  The  way  she  talked  really 
grated  into  me.  "Why  these  boarders  arc  so  lacadazical  I 
WILL  NOT  understand.  Don't  stand  there,  deposit  that 
basket  and  be  on  your  way.  Waste  not  a  moment  of  God's 
time  and  you  shall  be  rewarded  thrice  over."  She  used 
words  like  thrice  to  make  you  think  she  was  reciting  some 
holy  passage  from  memory-.  She  made  it  up.  She  could 
still  penetrate  me,  tliough.  I  came  unglued  from  the  door 
jamb,  dumped  the  trash  into  her  laundry  basket,  and  left. 
I  did  it  because  I  was  scared  and,  I  don't  know  but  maybe 
even  then  I  was  beginning  to  be  spiteful.  But  I  didn't 
know  it  then.  Candy  wrappers  and  fists  of  papers  rolled 
out  over  snowy  bibs  and  coifs  and  stuff.  All  folded  neatly. 
She  didn't  say  anything,  not  right  then  to  me.  She  was 
speechless  I  guess,  'lliird  rank  nun.  She  should  have  been 
given  a  whole  batallion  beneath  her.  Then  she  could  have 
a  Sister  Good  and  a  Sister  Fair  and  a  Sister  Poor  and  a 
Sister  Dirty  and  whip  them  up  until  they  were  Sisters 
Immaculate  v.ith  snowy  white  coifs  and  bibs  and  stuff. 
But  on  Sister  Mac's  bib  I  would  always  see  candy  wrap- 
pers sticking  to  Iicr.  Plain  third  rank. 

It  is  ironical  that  Sister  Immaculata  is  the  only  one 
still  here.  And  Mother  Grace,  of  course.  But  I  wish  they 
would  tell  me  for  certain  where  Sister  Berenice  went.  She 
was  going  to  Catholic  University  the  year  after  I  grad- 
uated from  Walsingham,  and  she  promised  to  write  and 
pray  for  me.  But  thej-  never  let  you  know  what  happens  to 
a  nun.  Tliat's  why  they  move  them  around  so  much.  Sister 
Berenice  talked  a  lot  about  the  Sisters  of  the  Carmelite 
order.  I'm  sure  they  can't  transfer  from  one  order  to 
another,  though.  They"  are  the  ones  who  v\'ear  the  rich  pink 
robes  and  go  into  cloister  forever.  ITie  only  time  you  can 
visit  them  is  to  ask  for  prayers  and  then  they  sit  behind 
this  one-way  viewing  screen.  They  jut  live  in  this  big 
cathedral  and  take  turns  two  at  a  time  keeping  the  Host 
company,  praying  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  I  guess.  Sure 
as  Ilell  wouldn't  be  any  reason  to  pray  for  themsehes. 
But  it  was  sort  of  a  pretty  picture  she  painted  of  the  Car- 
melites. That  sort  of  thing  would  appeal  to  Sister  Berenice. 


Makes  mc  think  of  Guinevere.  Without  Launcelot  of 
course.  It  sounds  dumb  I  know  but  I  got  the  notion  of 
Chi\alry  riding  a  white  horse  somcwlierc  in  hcT  idea  of 
Carmelites.  Sister  Berenice  never  did  strike  me  as  a  nun. 
And  a  beautiful  woman,  too.  Wish  slic  were  here  now 
instead  of  Sister  Mac.  They  move  the  best  nuns  first. 
Meant  to  ask  Sister  Mac  if  this  is  her  second  time  round 
at  W  alsingham  or  maybe  they  just  left  her  licrc  all  this 
time. 

Tliis  is  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham;  I  think  they  have 
painted  her  brighter  or  gilted  her  or  something.  Doesn't 
Our  Lady  sit  like  Lincoln  on  his  chair  in  Washington?  I 
didn't  think  of  that  myself.  Mr.  Pugh  said  it  first.  He  was 
the  Baptist  preacher  who  came  out  to  haggle  with  Sister 
Berenice  and  Mother  Grace  o\er  my  soul.  I  had  written 
Mama  that  they  were  after  me  and  I  guess  she  wrote  Mr. 
Pugh,  do  jou  think?  When  he  came  I  was  practicing  my 
recital  piece  around  that  corner  there  in  one  of  the  music 
rooms.  I  had  to  play  the  dance  of  the  chocolate  soldiers 
or  tin  soldiers,  rather.  I  hated  that  piece.  It  irked  my  soul 
that  a  kid  in  the  fourth  grade  played  it  the  year  before.  I 
had  to  do  it  in  front  of  the  whole  school  for  my  eighth 
piece,  then  remembering  how  that  damn  fourth  grader 
played  it  the  j'car  before.  Played  it  better  than  I  did,  the\ 
said. 

Mr.  Pugh  was  little  next  to  Mother  Grace.  She  had  a 
cincture  bigger  than  Antoinette  Marie's.  Imagine?  And 
she  had  beady  pointedy  eyes  and  delicate  silver  framed 
glasses.  Those  glasses  were  pure  little  things,  lliey  looked 
clean  and  sparkled  like  she  soaked  them  in  ammonia  twice 
a  week.  You'll  meet  her.  She'll  come  take  \'ou  to  the  chapel 
in  a  minute.  Mother  Grace  was  a  horse  but  clean,  you 
know?  Pure.  She  used  to  walk  around  the  boarders'  quar- 
ters after  wc  had  just  passed  inspection  and  say,  "Why  do 
I  for  m\-  sins,  ha\e  to  be  the  one  to  see  the  dirt."  She  had 
bird-like  movements  and  the  fresh  skin  of  a  madonna.  Of 
course  she  rattled  when  she  walked  like  all  the  other  nuns 
because  of  her  rosary,  but  aside  from  that  she  maneuvered 
gracefully,  like  the  Queen  Alary  rippling  into  a  smooth 
port. 

Did  you  notice  the  rattle?  Sisters  of  Mercy  rattle  more 
than  most  nuns.  TTicy  dangle  their  rosaries  from  their 
cinctures  down  one  hip  and  the  beads  look  like  dark  brown 
acorns  in  a  line.  Nearly  to  the  knee-cap.  Of  course  \ou 
can't  see  the  knee-cap  on  a  nun.  But  the  rosaries  come  to 
where  a  knee-cap  would  be  under  all  those  black  folds  of 
cloth. 

She  acted  like  a  queen  to  Mr.  Pugh  Regal,  especially 
when  he  told  her  he  came  to  see  me  and  arrange  to  get 
me  into  church  ever}-  Sunda)-.  She  towed  us  around  show- 
ing Mr.  Pugh  the  holy  images  and  the  chapel  and  of  course 
Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  our  namesake  and  protectoress. 
Sister  Grace  told  him  all  the  histor}-  about  this  particular 
Our  Lady.  He  stood  back  and  eyed  her  and  said,  "Bronze 
isn't  it?" 

Sister  Grace  said  "Hmm"  and  told  how  Our  Lady 
^\atches  over  this  school  especially. 

Mr.  Pugh  said  "Hmm"  and  then  "Tliis  throne  looks 
Italian  Renaissance,  is  it  not?" 

Sister  Grace,  "Hmm". 

That  was  when  Mr.  Pugh  said  that  about  Our  Lady 
looking  like  Abraham  Lincoln's  statue.  Sister  Grace  said. 
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"Mmm.  We  shall  see  the  chapel,  shall  we.  Reverend." 

W-Tien  the  three  of  us  got  there  it  was  late  afternoon 
and  a  wide  beam  of  light  from  somewhere  was  diffused 
into  the  gold  fringe  of  Mary's  cloak  and  into  the  flowers 
in  front  of  Joseph's  niche.  Christ  was  too  far  back  in  the 
apse  to  catch  the  light.  I've  seen  him  glint  more  and  the 
cross  be  bronzer  than  it  was  then.  Mother  Grace  cracked 
when  she  genuflected.  She  always  cracked.  Must  have  had 
a  game  knee  under  there  or  something.  Mr.  Pugh  bowed 
his  head  and  stood  behind  one  of  the  prie-dieus  along  the 
side.  That  chapel  is  such  a  beautiful,  quiet  thing,  do  you 
think?  We  waited  while  Mother  Grace  said  a  prayer  to 
herself.  ITien  she  and  I  dipped  into  the  Holy  water  and 
crossed  ourselves,  but  Mr.  Pugh  came  right  on  out  with- 
out taking  a  dip.  Remember  that  only  time  you  came  that 
Februar)'  and  you  brushed  against  the  holder  and  Holy 
water  splashed  over  everywhere?  The  nun  vi'ith  us  looked 
sick  and  said,  "No  harm  done,  Sir,  quite  all  right."  Bet  you 
didn't  know  that  stuff's  blest,  did  you?  I  did  it  once  and 
got  knocked  into  detention  for  a  month. 

Then  Mr.  Pugh  and  Mother  Grace  got  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Popes  and  Mr.  Pugh  started  into  the  schisms. 
I  could  have  told  him  it  wasn't  any  good  to  argue  with  a 
nun,  but  he  did  it  a  lot  more  successfully  than  I  would 
have  thought  he  could.  Only  once  when  they  got  off  onto 
the  reformation  and  Zwingli  Mother  Grace  set  her  jaw 
and  rattled  her  acorns  a  little.  But  they  parted  friends. 
He  must  have  had  dealings  with  her  before.  She  didn't 
even  choke  when  he  mentioned  proselyting  among  the 
Baptists.  Historically  speaking,  of  course.  But  she  could 
tell  it  was  a  pointed  remark.  I  was  standing  right  there 
and  the  only  Protestant  in  the  cool.  Sister  Berenice  had  al- 
ready converted  Phillip  the  year  before  I  came.  Had  him 
pegged  for  the  priesthood,  too.  No,  there  was  Willie,  Wil- 
ma  something,  but  she  was  a  Methodist.  She  wanted  to  be 
a  vet.  She  and  I  used  to  walk  by  the  Catholic  church  after 
Mass  and  she'd  say,  "Jesus,  look  at  all  them  Catholics." 
Nobody  was  going  to  get  her  inside,  and  the  nuns  knew 
it.  What  with  Mr.  Pugh,  and  the  Baptist  Church  secre- 
tary' who  picked  me  up,  and  Sister  Berenice  and  Sister 
Grace,  they  had  me  going  to  the  six  o'clock  Mass  and  then 
to  Baptist  preaching  at  eleven.  Baptist  Youth  Fellowship 
on  Wednesdays  and  rosary  most  nights.  Damn. 

But  despite  the  special  help  I  got  and  Mr.  Pugh  and 
all,  I  hated  Walsingham  Academy.  I  hated  it  with  my 
heart.  That  first  year  Willie  was  my  only  bolster.  Her 
parents  left  her  here  while  they  were  getting  a  divorce, 
too,  and  we  were  sort  of  comrades.  But  she  wanted  to  be 
a  vet.  I  couldn't  take  that  very  long. 

Now  I  feel  a  little  profane,  even  when  I  think  how  I 
came  up  behind  this  very  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsing- 
ham and  said  a  hundred  times,  "Boo,  I'm  the  Holy  Ghost." 
You  wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  said  I  heard  that  first  from 
Sister  Cletus,  but  it's  true.  She's  the  nun  who  lived  in  the 
boarders  quarters.  One  night  late  she  ran  out  in  the  hall 
screaming,  "Saints  preser\'e  us,  there's  a  mouse  in  my 
cell."  Really  shrieking.  She  didn't  think  to  put  her  coif 
up  and  veil  over  and  she  was  bald.  Shaved  smoother  than 
the  man  in  The  King  and  I,  with  only  a  little  prickle  or 
two  standing  up  behind  her  ears.  She  told  the  best  Catho- 
lic jokes  I  ever  heard.  But  really  she  was  a  serious  nun. 
Top  rank.  She  drove  me  and  my  roommate  and  some  other 


boarders  into  town  one  day  and  she  crashed  a  stop  sign. 
She  was  flustered,  it  being  a  sin  to  break  the  law,  she  said. 
I  mean  without  extenuating  circumstances,  she  said.  She 
confessed  it  to  Father  McWilliams  and  it  was  all  he  could 
do  to  keep  her  from  calling  up  the  police  department  and 
giving  herself  up.  She  kept  an  eye  on  me  the  first  little 
while  I  was  here  and  sort  of  protected  me  from  Sister 
Berenice.  All  those  panthers  fussing  over  me.  I  needed 
some  sanctuary,  too. 

That  day  she  crashed  the  stop  sign?  That  was  my  initi- 
ation. I  got  in  with  the  only  good  group  in  the  whole 
school.  Janice  Bickerstaff  was  the  leader  of  it;  she  was  my 
roommate.  A  top  rank  roommate  but  a  lousy  Catholic. 
You'll  meet  her.  She's  coming  for  the  ceremon}'.  She's 
going  to  wear  a  purple  hat  she  told  me  over  the  phone. 
Her  best  friend  before  I  got  there  was  Cheryl  Lirette.  A 
name  like  that,  you  can  imagine.  She  wore  silk  stockings 
under  regulation  socks  and  dated  a  college  man  on  the 
sly.  She  said  so,  anyway.  Sister  Cletus  threatened  them  to 
look  after  me.  Tliat  was  grounds  enough  right  there  for 
them  to  hate  me,  but  things  cleared  right  up  after 
initiation. 

Janice  and  Cheryl  went  to  eat  at  this  restaurant  in 
town  every  Fridaj'  and  drink  wine.  Janice  ate  meat  some- 
times and  said  she  forgot.  You  know  we  ought  to  have 
eaten  there  today?  Place  called  the  Capitol.  We  took  off 
our  Walsingham  blazers  before  we  went  in,  but  that  did 
not  really  fool  anybody.  And  I  had  this  silk  tassle  on  my 
blouse  because  Sister  Berenice  had  made  my  class  vote  me 
president  of  the  eighth  grade.  When  we  sat  down  I  had 
to  order  the  wine,  sort  of  a  breaking-in  ceremony.  I  got 
flustered  and  could  not  remember  if  I  was  to  say  Mani- 
chevitz  or  madeira  and  it  came  out  "Medivedgski  please". 
We  called  the  Capitol  Medivedski's  ever  since.  The  other 
of  our  group  was  Shelia  Wiskouski.  An  ugly  girl.  Wanted 
to  be  a  nun.  She  was  Cheryl's  roommate  and  wore  buster 
brown  shoes  that  went  clumph  when  she  walked.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  she  really  has  gone  the  limit  and  said 
her  senior  vows  by  now.  She  had  pretty  teeth.  Walked  like 
a  nun  in  those  shoes,  too.  After  dinner  Janice  picked  up  a 
couple  Tech  boys  and  we  ran  through  the  town  gardens 
hollering  Hogies  hogies  hogies  high.  Sheila  got  upset  and 
ran  into  the  movie  house,  \^^len  we  got  back  home  she 
celled  at  Janice  and  said  she  was  dirt\'  to  go  out  with  bovs 
and  popularity  was  a  false  standard.  Janice  was  nice  to 
her  though;  told  me  Shelia  just  wanted  popularity-  for  her- 
self, and  tliat's  why  she  railed  against  it.  Come  to  think 
of  it  Janice  was  really  kind. 

I  asked  Mac  about  Shelia.  Sister  Mac  hated  Sheila. 
Sister  .Mac  says  Sheila  could  even  be  in  her  o\\n  order  and 
she  would  never  know.  But  I  do  wish  she  had  something 
to  say  about  her  and  Sister  Berenice.  I  know  nuns  keep 
up  with  one  another  c\en  if  the>-  won't  let  the  rest  of  us. 
But  because  of  the  occasion  I  think  Mac  would  tell  if  she 
knew  what  became  of  Sister  Berenice.  I  really  don't  think 
she  knows.  I  mean  Sister  Berenice  should  be  here.  I  even 
think  the  order  would  allow  it.  To  let  her  know  the  news 
and  share  in  the  sentimentalib.-  and  all.  But  oh  she  made 
it  hell  for  me  while  I  was  here.  She  put  me  in  detention 
more  than  Mac  did,  mostly  for  my  profanity.  She  ga\-e  me 
holy  pictures  and  said  rosari,-  with  me.  Gave  me  three 
rosaries.  I  lost  the  first  two.  Tliev  were  the  acorn  kind. 
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but  she  got  me  a  fancy  one  made  out  of  clear  blue  stones. 
I  don't  know  how  she  got  it.  I  still  have  it.  She  was  the 
panther  I  listened  for  most  to  clumph  past  my  door  on 
the  way  up  to  her  cell  at  night. 

I  moved  my  bed  near  the  door  so  I  could  crack  it  and 
see  her  go  by.  There  was  yellow  light  streaming  in  through 
my  crack  and  I  watched  them.  No  faces.  Tlie  veils  were 
too  thick  and  cut  off  their  profiles.  Of  course  it  would  be 
detention  if  they  knew  I  was  aware.  I  divided  them  into 
prides  not  knowing  then  just  lions  came  in  prides.  I  was 
a  hunter  and  chalked  them  up  as  each  pride  filed  by.  They 
went  two  at  a  time,  though.  Janice  got  so  she  sneaked 
over  and  sat  on  my  bed  and  watched,  too.  Janice  was  Miss 
Band  Company  over  at  Tech  one  year  and  she  smoked 
and  the  nuns  didn't  like  her  any  better  than  they  did  tlie 
rest  of  the  group.  One  night  the  nun  in  the  room  over  ours 
got  a  whiff  and  Janice  was  in  detention  a  long  time.  They 
pretended  they  were  going  to  send  her  home.  That's  how 
we  found  out  Sister  Immaculata  had  the  cell  over  us.  And 
that's  when  we  planned  revenge.  Janice  and  Cheryl  and  I 
sneaked  up  the  back  entrance  into  the  convent  and  took 
Sheila  with  us  just  for  spite.  We  went  up  to  french  Sister 
Mac's  bed.  Nuns  do  that,  too,  sometimes.  Sister  Cletus 
was  a  great  practical  joker.  It  would  be  the  mystery  of  the 
age  if  Sister  Mac  got  her  bed  frenched  and  no  one  would 
figure  who  did  it.  They  would  not  suspect  even  Janice  of 
going  into  their  cloister.  There  were  two  little  cells  for 
every  one  of  ours  below. 

It  was  darker  upstairs  than  in  our  yellow  lighted  halls. 
And  at  the  end  of  their  hall  was  a  huge  statue  of  Our 
Lady.  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  I  think.  The  one  with  the 
serpent  at  her  feet,  anyway.  My  courage  failed  me  when 
I  saw  Our  Lady  down  the  hall  and  all  I  wanted  to  do  was 
get  out  of  cloister  as  fast  as  I  could.  But  Janice  was  game 
until  we  heard  footsteps  coming  up  the  refectory  steps. 
Why  they  picked  that  night  to  come  up  early  from  the 
refectory  I  won't  figure  any  time  soon,  or  maybe  we  mis- 
calculated. There  was  this  screen  behind  Our  Lady.  That 
is  probably  the  first  time  I  felt  something  when  I  said 
"Hail  Mary,  Full  of  Grace.  Blessed  art  thou."  It  sounded 
like  the  four  damn  prides  of  them  were  filing  up  from  the 
refectory.  Not  a  word  among  them. 

"This  is  a  sin"  Sheila  whispered. 

I  was  not  worried  about  the  sinning  part  although  the 
cloister  was  dark  and  there  was  something  clean  and  hal- 
lowed about  it,  like  the  chapel,  or  Mother  Grace's  silver 
spectacles.  But  I  was  scared  enough.  They  all  glided  into 
their  respective  cubicles,  and  I  don't  even  remember  hear- 
ing their  beads  rattle.  Cheryl  suggested  the  laundry  chute, 
it  was  the  nearest  exit  but  I  didn't  think  I  could  fit.  Really 
it  wasn't  such  a  bad  idea  but  I  saw  this  picture  in  my  mind 
of  Sister  Immaculata  waiting  below  with  a  trash  basket  to 
catch  me. 

Sheila  was  pushed  up  against  the  wall  driving  me  crazy. 
She  was  muttering,  "and  I  detest  all  my  sins  for  having 
offended  these  and  dread  the  loss  of  heaven  and  the 
pains  of — " 

"Salvation"  I  said,  "We'll  clumph." 

"Your' re  a  dope."  Janice  said,  "shut-up." 

"Shut  up  yourself"  I  said.  "Sheila  sounds  like  a  nun. 
We  all  will." 


I  took  a  breath  and  walked  brazenly  toward  the  back 
stairs.  Janice  followed  me  and  Sheila  and  Cheryl  came  in 
a  pair,  like  real  nuns.  I  took  out  my  rosary  and  rattled  it 
down  my  hip.  We  got  down  the  hall.  Some  damn  nun 
had  her  door  cracked,  but  I  didn't  look  in  and  apparently 
she  didn't  look  up.  \\^e  got  down  the  back  steps  and  1 
reached  for  the  door  knob  when  the  door  opened  for  me. 

"Faith  and  the  saints  preserve  us"  Sister  Cletus  said. 

"Hello,  'Stir"  I  said. 

"Good  evening.  Celeste.  And  you're  taking  the  evening 
air  in  cloister  I  see.  And  Faith  you  have  all  the  boarders 
with  you  for  companions." 

"No  'Stir,  just  three." 

"Oh,  just  three". 

"Yes  'Stir." 

"If  you'll  excuse  me,  I'd  like  to  go  up  for  \espers". 

"Yes  'Stir."  We  flattened  against  the  wall  and  she 
hiked  up  her  skirts  to  climb  the  stairs.  When  she  got  to 
Cheryl  her  scrubbed  face  lit  up.  "I'll  be  seeing  the  group 
of  you  for  Rosary  tonight,  I'll  vow." 

"Yes,  'Stir".  ' 

"And  the  night  after  that,  I'll  vow."  She  climbed 
another  step. 

"Yes,  'Stir." 

"And  faith,  the  night  after  that."  One  more  step.     . 

"Yes  'Stir"  Cheryl  whispered  passionately. 

I  was  grateful  there  weren't  any  more  steps  than  there 
were  until  she  got  to  the  top  and  said,  "And  perhaps, 
next  year,  all  for  Rosary."  She  opened  the  door  and  went 
into  cloister. 

We  went  through  the  quarters  and  ran  to  the  chapel 
and  prayed  fifteen  minutes  in  the  first  row  for  the  boarders 
until  a  nun  appeared.  And  we  were  there  the  night  after 
that,  and  the  night  after  that,  and — we  better  start  walk- 
ing back  toward  the  chapel.  They'll  be  looking  for  us.  I 
wish  Sister  Berenice  were  here.  But  nuns,  \'ou  know,  you 
can't  keep  up  with  them.  Oh,  sorry,  how  could  you  know 
about  nuns.  Sister  Berenice  met  me  many  time  at  Rosary 
after  that.  She  gave  me  statues  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and 
Holy  Pictures.  She  even  found  me  a  little  image  of  St 
George.  He  was  my  favorite.  And  she  got  so  she  would 
take  me  to  the  gym  on  Friday.  Got  me  out  of  class  to  do 
it.  Just  so  I  could  help  her  lay  out  the  altar  cloths  and 
vestments.  On  Fridays  we  had  a  Mass  for  the  whole 
school,  boarders  and  day  students  together.  Did  you  know 
there  are  three  cloths  on  the  altar?  Look  when  you  go  in 
the  chapel.  You  know  what  I  think?  I  think  they  won't 
tell  me  about  Sister  Berenice  because  she  isn't  a  nun  any- 
more. She  was  just  the  intensest  person  I  ever  met.  She 
talked  about  religion  and  talked  so  much  to  Phillip  and 
me.  I  think  maybe  she  wasn't  so  sure  herself.  Funny  how 
people  think  and  feel  one  thing,  and  say  another.  Like 
Sheila.  Know  what  I  mean?  He}',  here  comes  Phillip 
wondering  what's  happened  to  us.  Everybody  must  be 
here  for  the  rehearsal.  But  don't  worry,  Dad,  we'll  both 
promise  not  to  proselyte  you.  You  know  I  think  they  have 
enlarged  the  chapel  some.  It's  a  damn  three  yards.  I  mean, 
it's  at  least  three  yards  longer,  don't  you  think? 
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ORPHEO'S  ROOM 

by 

William  P.  Root 

UNC-G 

I  sit  here  in  my  study,  dressed  for  an  evening  out 
because  it  is  Saturday  night.  Friday  evenings  we  read; 
Saturday  nights  we  howl,  after  the  estabhshed  fashion. 
Our  howhng,  the  howhng  with  which  we  surround  and 
protect  ourselves,  reminds  me  less  of  those  sounds 
associated  with  the  baying  wolf  than  those  I  remember 
being  made  by  a  dog  I  had  years  ago.  Fastidious  creature. 
During  the  day,  while  I  was  gone,  I  kept  the  animal 
locked  in  a  room.  Orpheo.  Orpheo  the  Afghan  Hound. 
In  hell,  a  hell  of  sorts  at  least.  But  then  the  only  hells 
are  hells  of  sorts!  Locked  in.  Howling  in  that  forlorn  way 
he  had,  the  purest  lament.  A  music.  Nothing  to  chew 
either.  Nothing  to  destroy.  I'd  taken  everything  from  the 
room.  It  was  Orpheo's  room.  Food  and  water.  Everything 
he  needed,  nothing  more.  Nothing.  And  when  I  returned 
in  the  afternoons,  I  could  always  tell  from  the  tones  of 
his  whimpering,  his  music,  whether  or  not  he  was  locked 


in  with  his  own  filth.  And  it's  that  tone  our  Saturday 
nights  seem — 

Harry!  Harr)?  What  are  you  doing  in  there?  Talking 
to  yourself  again?  Are  you  ready  to  go  when  they  come? 
Are  you  going  to  embarrass  me  again  with  your  last  minute 
fussiness?  What's  wrong  with  you,  Harold?  You're  spend- 
ing too  much  time  with  that  dammed  recorder  now  .  .  . 
Harold,  did  you  hear  me? 

Yes.  I  heard  you.  I  always  do. 

Well  are  you  ready  then  or  are  you  going  to — 

I  am  ready,  Sandra.  When  they  come,  I  will  be  ready 
to  go. 

Well  what  do  you  lock  yourself  up  in  there  for? 

I  am  not  locked  in  here.  You  know  you  can  come  in 
whenever  it  is  necessary.  I  never  lock  the  door. 

Harold.  You  know  what  happens  when  I  come  into 
your  study  while  you're  with  that  machine.  You  won't 
speak  for  the  rest  of  tlie  day  and  the  entire  day  is  ruined. 
If  it  were  a  woman  I  would  at  least  have  a  right  to  — 

Play  the  role  of  husband' s-jealous-wife?  Sandra,  if  you 
wish  to  be  in  here  you  may  come  in,  but  there  is  no  need 
to  shout  through  the  door  like  this. 

I've  got  to  finish  dressing  before  they  arrive.  I'll  let 
you  help  me  with  the  zipper  in  a  minute.  But  are  you 
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sure  jou're  ready? 

Sandra.   I'm  .  .  .  I'll  be  ready  when  they  get  here. 

Don't  embarrass  me  again,  Harold.  Do  you  hear  me? 
I'm  not  going  to  go  through  that  waiting  again  while  you 
fuss  over  yourself  and  that  machine. 

Let  me  know  when  your  zipper  needs  me,  darling  .  .  . 
Well,  I  see  the  recorder  is  broken  again.  Periodically  it 
fails  me;  won't  turn  off;  simply  runs  until  I  unplug  it. 
There  is  a  satisfaction  peculiar  to  unplugging  a  machine 
berserk  like  this,  a  feeling  altogether  lost  in  the  usual, 
simple  function  of  an  automatic  switch:  it  is  the  differ- 
ence between  dulled  complacency  and  an  act  almost  of 
violence.  The  exaggeration  of  the  fact  is  not  an  exag- 
geration of  my  experience.  Bending  as  I  must  to  pull  the 
plug  from  its  socket  on  the  baseboard,  my  face  stinging 
from  the  pressure  of  my  blood,  is  like  stooping  to  remove 
a  dagger  blade  from  some  prone  Caesar  .  .  .  Obviously 
the  wall  does  not  bleed,  but  it  is  sometimes  pleasant  to 
be  startled  by  the  crackle  of  a  blue  spark  ...  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  be  harmlessly  startled. 

But,  let  me  see  .  .  .  Yes.  Well,  I  believe  the  tone  of 
our  ceremonial  howl  has  been  established  clearly  enough. 
That  word,  "ceremonial":  I  should  enjoy  going  on  about 
it,  pro\'iding  distinctions  to  animate  its  individuality  from 
semantic  clansmen  such  as  "habit,"  which  is  ceremony  of 
the  individual,  for  the  individual,  by  the  individual;  or 
"ritual,"  but  .  .  .  But.  This  kind  of  word-finery  disgusts 
me.  I  am  not  e\'en  very  good  at  it,  in  spite  of  having  in- 
dulged my  taste  for  it  since  I  first  became  aware  of  its 
.  .  .  uses.  It  is  the  simple  instance  of  an  ill-equipped  im- 
pulse-to-virtue losing  its  impetus  while  still  a  vice.  And 
there  it  is  again. 

Mm.  Well.  Recording  like  this  does  have  its  short- 
comings. I  should  have  preferred  the  leisure  of  writing. 
Perhaps  a  code,  a  shorthand  such  as  Shaw  had.  There 
would  be  no  anxiety  then,  for  instance,  of  being  overheard, 
or,  somewhat  more  to  the  point,  heard  ...  I  am  not  an 
old  man,  but  I  do  suffer  with  arthritis.  That  play  of 
Beckett's,  Krapp's  Last  Tape,  gave  me  the  idea  of 
recording  for  .  .  .  "future  reference"  would  one  call  it? 
Krapp — with  his  banana  in  his  pocket  and  his  bottle  off- 
stage. Pathos  or  bathos.  One  hardly  knows. 

The  idea  of  hearing  my  voice,  as  it  sounded  at  the 
times  of  progressive  recordings,  I  suppose  that  is  what 
appealed.  I  rather  wish  I  had  thought  of  it  before  coming 
across  it  as  I  did;  but  ...  it  is  appropos.  I  myself  feel 
secondhand.  Sometimes.  After  which  I  tend  to  lubricate 
the  edges  of  my  candor  with  a  rather  viscous  self-pity.  So. 
One  without  a  muse  needs  a  goad.  It  serves.  My  rod  and 
my  staff,  they  goose  me,  which  seems  to  serve  where  com- 
fort alone  cannot. 

But,  if  I  had  been  able  to  write  this  "memoir,"  or 
whatever,  I  could  have  entitled  it.  I  enjoy  entitling 
things,  summing  them  up,  as  it  were,  dismissing  them. 
It  was  easier  once.  Once  I  could  have  called  this  piece: 
"Sex  Life  of  an  Eunich",  and  delighted  at  the  cleverness, 
or  daring,  or  whatever  it  was  I  believed  I  had  caught. 
Shamelessly.  Would  it  have  mattered  so  much  that  it  was 
empty,  passe?  Even  then  I  realized  that  such  cleverness 
as  I  possessed  was  only  of  the  token  magnitude.  Delib- 
erately I  took  the  precaution  of  not  venturing  to  risk  this 
source  of  mv  delight.   I  wouldn't  offer  it  to  those  who  had 


no  reason  not  to  decline  it,  or  lessen  it  in  my  own  under- 
standing by  diluting  it  with  theirs.  I  was  proud,  but  only 
to  the  point  of  vanity.  Mine  was  never  that  sort  of  pride 
likely  to  conclude  in  self-assurance. 

I  fancy  that  I  am  one  of  those  invisibly  shy.  Sandra 
would  laugh.  "Shy!,"  she  would  crow,  dismissing  it  in 
that  rattling  parody  she  does  of  a  bawd.  WTien  a  bawd 
imitates  a  bawd,  the  imitation  is  parody.  I  have  felt  like 
a  parody  often  enough  myself.  Must  it  come  from  imitat- 
ing .  .  .  me?  An  ailment  of  the  Times.  Harold,  my  boy, 
you  have  stumbled  on  the  cornerstone  of  neurosis.  Or 
art.  From  Kafka  to  Kafkadoodledoo  in  one  easy  slander. 
Lord.  If  only  one  were  simple  enough  to  believe  oneself. 
Or  disbelieve.  But  it  is  not  belief  or  disbelief,  but  the 
inability  to  commit  oneself  that  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  Damn.  How 
annoying  to  find  that  one  begins  taking  oneself  so  seri- 
ouly.  And  with  such  conspicuously  earnest  .  .  .  morrifica- 
tion!  To  be  obvious,  when  what  truly  remains  to  one  is 
only  the  deftness  wdth  which  one  has  concealed  what  one 
has  meant  ...  to  conceal.  Questions  live,  not  answers. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  one  to  ask.  Problem.  You,  you 
little  spinning  ears.  In  one  spool  and  out  the  other.  Ignore 
it  all.  Contain  it  all.  Like  God  at  a  distance,  back  turned, 
seeming  to  listen,  sleeping.  Or  a  mute  little  electrical 
Father  Confessor.   In  one  spool,  out — 

Harr\'?  Harry  dear?  May  I  come  in? 

Do.  ■ 

Will  you  do  me  up. 

You  have  that  look,  sweetheart,  that  drink-to-me-onlj-- 
with-thine-eyes-and-I-will-snatch-your-scotch  look.  Is  that 
what  it's  going  to  be  tonight? 

Scotch? 

All  of  it. 

All  of  what? 

You. 

Poor  darhng.  I  do  put  you  through  your  paces,  don't 
I?  But,  there  is  that  redeeming  trait  of  mine:  I  do  give 
you  occasion  to  display  that  compensatory  wit  of  yours. 
And  people  can  look  at  you  and  say,  "O.  That  poor  man." 
I  am  your  crown  of  thorns,  dear.  Without  me  30U  couldn't 
show  a  drop  of  blood.  They  can  say,  "Poor  man." 

You  are  appreciated,  I  assure  you.  I  owe  you  my  hu- 
manit}'.  You  are  my  humanizing  flaw.  Through  you  I 
am  to  be  discovered.  Ecce  uxor!  Ah  .  .  .  your  zipper 
has  broken. 

How  subtle  you  are,  Harry.  How  really  subtle.  You 
and  your  damned  breaking  things.  You  think  I  don't 
know  how  you  resent  this  neckline? 

Come  now.  What  sort  of  husband  could  resent  his 
wife's  fcmininit}? 

Or  is  it  your  friend  Martin's  staring  you  find  upsetting? 
Where  did  you  get  such  a  gauche  friend.  Harold?  Is  it 
his  gawking  like  that  you  mean  when  you  have  to  me 
about  how  "elemental"  he  is?  Elemental.  Like  a  Tijuana 
cab  driver! 

You  would  know,  my  sweet? 

And  he's  a  bore. 

I  thought  his  admiration  made  you  fanc\  yourself 
something  of  a  silk  purse  at  times. 

Nice,  Harn'.  If  you  could  erect  ever}thing  like  you 
erect  your  phrases  maybe  you  wouldn't  see  that  drink-to- 
me-only look  so  often.  Maybe — 
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Ah,  Sandra.  Suffer  the  httle  child  to  come  into  thcc, 
remember?  It  was  because  of  my  child  like  appeal  you 
agreed  this  might  work  in  the  first  place.  And  you  were 
right.   It  has.   To  all  appearances,  we  are  both — 

Normal.  Of  course.  Right  down  to  the  spats.  Normal. 
You  disgust  me,  Harold.    You  and  your — 

Limp  thumb,  trying  to  plug  the  woukhbe  dike?  WHiat! 
Leaving?  Ah,  Sandy,  I  must  tell  you:  it  is  obligatory  that 
the  "normal  woman"  always  gets  in  the  last  word. 

She  has! 

I  am  blessed  with  this  spirited  wife.  She  has  real  fire, 
real  .  .  .  cajones.  Mine.  Mine  once.  Almost  mine  ...  In 
the  beginning,  when  I  was  trying,  when  I  was  really  tr^'- 
ing,  if  it  seemed  to  her  for  a  moment  that  I  might  actu- 
ally make  it,  she  would  .  .  .  laugh.  Call  me  her  "swain." 
Refer  to  my  "bookworm."  And  it  couldn't  .  .  .  happen. 

Well.  The  tone  of  the  evening  has  been  ampHfied, 
even  if  it  remains  at  the  same  pitch.  Different,  but  of 
course  difference  is  not  change.  How  unfortunate,  too  .  .  . 
Perhaps  that  is  what  got  old  Krapp,  realizing  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  differences  separating  him  from  young  Krapp, 
there  had  been  no  change,  no  release,  just  .  .  .  difference. 
Got  that,  wee  ear?  It's  fine  having  you  here,  to  be  an  ex- 
cuse. For  something. 
Is  it  ...  a  matter  of  hiding?  In  spite  of  the  insistence 
that  it  is,  is  it  anyway?  There.  The  easy  way,  Harry,  my 
boy:  hiding.  Shall  we  make  this  tape  a  confessional  after 
all?  Yes,  yes.  Boiled  with  the  formulated  honesty,  the 
cadenced  agony,  the  small  man  making  his  small  admis- 
sion: I  hide!  But  from  what?  Shall  I  say  life?  Myself? 
Life  as  I  have  made  it,  or  myself  as  life  has  made  me?  If 
I  am  hiding,  am  I  hiding  from,  or  am  I  hiding  into? 
There.  Yes.  I  am  hiding  into  myself,  my  future  self. 
Like  Krapp — always  like  someone  else — I  am  depositing 
the  present  into  the  future,  where  my  criticisms  will  not 
.  .  .  concern  their  object,  but  merely  be  concerned  with 
it.  Yes.  Into  the  disengaged  womb,  a  womb  out  of  time, 
out  of  the  present  at  least.  To  repose  now  and  be  assured 
of  justice  later.  There.  There  it  is.  I  can  play  God.  Yes. 
It's  hard,  I  mustn't  lose  it  now. 

To  repose  now.  To  store  confession  to  this  machine. 
Later  .  .  .  that's  it,  the  machine  can  tell  me  to  myself. 
Tell  me  like  a  string  of  beads,  a  rosary  of  words.  But 
when  I  am  disengaged.  From  the  mistakes,  the  pomp  or 
.  .  .  sins.  \Vhat  a  fretful  word!  Erase  that,  ear!  But  it's 
good,  it's  good.  Yes.  Commission,  confession,  judgment: 
movements  in  a  symphony,  a  moral  symphony,  for  re- 
demption .  .  .  From  what?  Guilt?  Do  I  feel  that?  Or 
just  a  passion  for  redemption?   Passion!    Indeed  .  .  . 

O  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave  when  first  we  prac- 
tice, and  then  we  practice,  and  we  practice  ever  after  .  .  . 
The  man  who  practiced  a  perfection  in  life,  and  only  suc- 
ceeded in  perfecting  the  art  of  practice.  But  what  was  he 
trying  to  perfect?  Posturing?  I  need  a  capsule  phrase,  a 
capsule  phrase  ...  I  was  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  \Vliat?  I  was  .  .  . 
something,  surely!  It  has  seemed  so  intense  at  times.  It 
must  have  been  something  I  was  trying  to  do,  or  be,  or 
reach.  When  I  .  .  .  settled  for  my  grasp,  as  it  were.  But 
what?  I  need  ...  an  outward  and  visible  sign.  Of  the 
inward  and  spiritual  .  .  .  sign. 

Harry?  Harry,  the  toilet's  plugged.  It's  run  all  over 
the  floor. 


A  sign  .  .  . 

Harry? 

An  outward  and  visible  sign. 

I  can  hear  you  in  there! 

Mirror,  O  mirror  on  the  wall .  .  . 

Damn  you,  Harold! 

Water,  water.   Everywhere  .  .  . 

Will  you  get  out  here  and  do  something? 

Water,  water  everj'where,  poor  Sandra? 

Harold.  It's  going  to  get  on  the  new  hall  rug.  Harold. 

A  mop? 

Never  mind,  Harr)-.  Just  never  mind.  Go  ahead  and 
play  with  yourself  in  there.  But  don't  you  try  and  play 
\\'ith  me  hke  this,  you  hear? 

Perish  the  thought,  love.  Lord.  When  she  walks  the 
whole  house  is  in  labor.  A  little  more  than  toy,  and  less 
than  joy.  She  has  her  moments:  playing  with  myself.  I 
suppose.  This  habit  of  mine.  This  ceremony.  The  talk. 
My  almost-rage,  dignit>'  only  by  inference  from  indigna- 
tion. This  .  .  .  simpering. 

But:  is  it  more  me  playing  with  myself  now,  or  Harry- 
recording  played  with  by  Harry-listening?  Lord.  I  seem 
to  be  describing  some  strange  love-fest,  the  love-fest  of 
two  hirsute  Turks.  I  think  it  was  Turks  I  heard  that  about. 
In  a  time  of  war.  I  can  not  even  recall  now  which  war 
was  involved,  perhaps  an  ancient  war,  but  war-time  at  any 
rate.  A  fierce  battle,  and  Turkish  troops  forced  an  enemy 
retreat.  But  rather  than  press  this  advantage,  many  of  the 
victorious  troops  immediately  took  their  pleasure  with 
the  warmest  of  the  corpses,  some  of  which,  as  the  story 
goes,  were  not  yet  dead,  just  helpless.  Djing.  It  seems 
that  sodomy  with  a  fresh  corpse  is  particularly  interesting 
because  of  certain  local  spasms.  Apparently  they  can  con- 
tinue over  a  suprisingly  long  period  of  time.  Question 
then:  which  is  the  privileged  Turk — Harry-recording,  me 
now,  with  my  luxuriously  insubstantial  confession,  as  it 
were,  or  Harrj'-listening,  )ou,  my  intended  eavesdropper, 
with  your  foreknowledge  of  this  .  .  .  whimper?  Whimper. 
Lord.  I  should  like  to  believe  it  is  more  than  just  a 
whimper,  just  indulgence.  Tliere  should  be  some  re- 
luctance. Now.  After  the  judgment  .  .  .  sounding.  Find- 
ing the  bottom.  But,  if  there  is  God,  He  has  shown  me 
His  Mercy  by  rendering  me  vain  enough  .  .  .  mv  water- 
wings. 

Ah,  good.  I  see  their  lights  coming  up  the  driveway. 
Soon  enough  now  and  we  will  be  "out  on  the  town." 
Howling.  Baying.  Orpheoes  loose  in  their  huge  room  .  .  . 

Sandra  probably  will  not  know  they  are  here  until 
they  ring.  First  she  will  call  to  me,  then  she  will  let  them 
in.  I  will  listen  to  her  explain  that  I  have  locked  myself 
up  in  my  study  again.  Tliey  will  vaguely  comprehend 
that  the  situation  calls  for  some  sort  of  sympathy.  She 
will  leave  them  sitting  in  the  living  room,  take  their  coats 
and  go  "see  what  he's  up  to."  When  she  knocks,  she 
will  say  our  guests  have  arrived,  speaking  loudly  enough 
for  them  to  hear  her  and  admire  her  restrained  tone 
with  that  c\'er-so-slight  nuance  they  will  think  is  a  plea. 

I  will  wait  for  her  to  enter.  She  won't.  After  a  few 
moments,  I  will  go. 

But  how  have  you  been  spending  Saturday  evenings 
lately,  Harn',  my  boy?   It's  time  now  to  unplug  you. 
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When  she  arrived,  Maravad  Beach  accepted  her  with 
a  loud  yawn  that  it  was  old  and  tired.  The  dull  gray 
buildings  that  were  forgotten  homes  held  one  another  up 
like  pieces  of  prop  scenery  along  the  ocean  sand;  and  the 
few  business  establishments  lay  as  void  of  industry  as  the 
dried  fish  washed  up  along  the  shore,  scaled  by  their 
account  of  dying  and  believable  only  in  the  life  histories 
she  could  imagine  for  them.  A  theater  billboard  read,  "Be 
Still  And  Know." 

In  that  stillness  stood  the  Maravad  Beach  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  where  Natalie,  one  month  short  of  legal  work 
age,  had  found  an  employer  short  enough  of  summer  help 
to  hire  her.  Coming  into  such  a  town,  Natalie  had  not 
found  it  difficult  to  learn  about  the  people  she  would 
spend  her  summer  with,  for  only  those  who  had  so  long 
lived  with  the  noise  as  to  become  conditioned  to  it  could 
fail  to  hear  the  personal  descriptions  of  themseb  es  spoken 
in  the  common  language  of  their  sandy  yards  and  broken 
porch  swings.  By  afernoon,  she  knew  all  about  the  notori- 
ous high  school  set,  the  mayor's  lumbago,  and  a  host  of 
lesser,  jollier  tales  that  entertained  her  in  their  frank 
dishonest}'. 

Of  these,  the  story  behind  her  neighbors  remained 
somewhat  of  an  enigma.  Her  landlord  had  laughed  that 
the  Nillsohns,  having  drunk  up  all  the  family  money,  were 
just  too  tired  to  budge  now, 

"The  bov's  carrvin    on,  though,"  he  said,  "Haw,  haw. 


the  e-image  of  Lavinia."  Natalie  was  suspicious  then  of 
her  landlord  and  Lavinia,  that  colorless  tomato  who 
looked  as  though  she  were  waiting  for  a  hyperdermic 
needle  to  inject  her  with  red  before  she  rotted  on  her 
front  porch. 

The  Methodist  minister  (who  had  come  to  call  before 
she  had  had  a  chance  to  unpack),  announced  that  the 
Nillsohns  were  mighty  fortresses  not  to  be  mortally  judged 
as  they  bore  the  cross  of  a  mentally  deranged  teenage  son 
who,  forgive  us  all,  now  thought  he  had  God  in  a  box 
and  thought  that  was  why  things  were  not  going  right  in 
the  world. 

From  the  men  who  came  to  sit  in  the  hotel  barber 
shop  to  watch  hair-cutting  on  Saturday  afternoons,  she 
knew  that  Beam  Nillsohn,  Junior,  had  been  bom,  by 
mistake,  a  boy,  and  now  lived  spasmodically  with  his 
mother,  Lavinia,  or  across  the  street  with  his  father  Beam, 
Senior.  Everyone  knew  for  sure  that  one  day  Beam,  Junior, 
would  grow  up  and  retire  to  Lavinia's  porch  right  there 
in  Maravad  Beach. 

Before  dinner  Natalie  settled  with  her  boss  on  the 
steps  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  talked  about  ghosts  peculiar 
to  different  beaches. 

"Course,"  he  chewed,  "ITiere's  special  people  that  see 
a  ghost  .  .  .  my  wife's  grandmother  saw  the  Grey  Witch 
in  1887  just  before  she  died.  But  I  never  saw  one." 

Her  boss  explained  that  Maravad  Beach's  special  ghost 
"didn't  seem  real"  because  everybody  in  town  had  claimed 
to  have  seen  it  and  no  one  of  them  described  it  in  the 
same  way. 

"Tilings  is  there  or  they  ain't,"  he  smacked  pariently 
in  the  unschooled  rhetoric  that  is  called  the  wisdom  of 
prime\al  innocence.  "There's  even  jjeople  claiming  its 
a  black  watch." 
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When  raindrops  began  to  splatter  from  the  cracked 
boardwalk  onto  the  steps,  he  got  up  and  told  Natalie  to 
come  and  get  ready  for  supper.  His  only  instruction  as  an 
employer  was  that  it  was  "one  of  those  things"  to  expect 
the  Nillsohns  for  supper. 

They  came.  Leadmg  was  Beam,  funior,  looking  like  an 
elongated  Greek  clioir  boy,  strutting  as  if  he  had  twelve 
marching  bands  behind  him,  and  insulting  the  waitresses 
and  day-laborers  around  the  restaurant.  For  a  minute  he 
swayed  toward  the  juke  box,  and  puckered  his  rosy  cheeks 
o\'er  it,  then  pivoted  his  head  to  ask  Natalie,  why  "fesu, 
[oy  of  Man's  Desiring,"  was  not  one  of  the  selections;  and 
before  she  could  acknowledge  his  question,  "W-Tio  is  the 
joy  of  man's  desiring?"  erupted  from  the  top  of  his  throat. 

"[esu,"  Natalie  said  with  safe  hesitation. 

"No,  Carol  Baker."  His  voice  was  so  much  louder  and 
slower  than  any  she  had  heard  that  Natalie  thought  he 
must  be  very  much  conscious  of  being  Southern — which 
is  to  sa}' — he  was  not  very  southern  at  all.  He  drew  his 
slim  body  up  and  pranced  to  a  table. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  where  Beam  Senior  might  ever 
have  worked,  if  he  had  ever  worked,  but  Natalie  decided 
that  he  had  probably  had  something  to  do  with  the 
restaurant  business  as  he  seemed  to  know  much  more 
about  what  was  good  or  wrong  with  the  menu  than  either 
the  owner  or  she.  Since  Lavinia  notably  and  dependably 
decorates  the  third  chair  from  the  right  of  her  front  porch, 
it  was  beyond  Natalie's  comprehension  how  they  afforded 
dinner  out  seven  nights  a  week.  In  a  finger  pointing  cere- 
mony. Beam,  Senior,  ordered  for  the  four  of  them. 

The  fourth  of  them  is  poor  Jessie,  recently  retired  from 
teaching  first  grade  and  who,  rumor  has  it,  is  saving  her 
faewell  presents  to  open  next  Christmas.  She  considers 
herself  quite  the  late  Jessie,  in  contrast  to  early  Lavinia. 
Jessie  is  simply  plain.  Whereas  Lavinia  is  flabby,  corseted, 
and  figurcless,  Jessie  is  just  plain  fat;  whereas  Lavinia  is 
a  faded  cameilia  painted  over  several  times,  studded  with 
dime  store  stones,  and  smelling  like  a  hot  house  rose. 
Jessie  is  just  superflous. 

Jessie  excused  herself.  Waddling,  she  returned  to  the 
table,  missed  her  chair  and  sprouted  onto  the  floor  like  a 
child,  "plop!" 

"Bless  you,"  Beam,  Junior,  said. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  Beam,  Senior,  asked. 

"Don't  make  chairs  like  they  used  to,"  Lavinia 
observed;  but  not  one  lifted  a  hand  and  Jessie  lav  there 
still. 

Not  the  type  to  impose,  Natalie  manipulated  her 
nervous  steps  around  Jessie  to  serve  their  coffee,  but  by 
the  time  she  had  gone  for  salads  and  come  back  to  the 
same  situation,  she  breathed  obviously  uneasv  for  tlie  late 
Jessie.  The  woman's  eyes  were  tightly  wrinkled  in  pain, 
and  her  knees  had  fallen  apart  to  form  an  x-shape.  After 
silent  dehberation,  Natalie  said  in  bold  hopefulness, 
"Goodness  me,  you're  still  on  the  floor,"  whereupon  Beam. 
Senior,  looked  down  and  responded,  "Kin  I  hep  ya', 
Jessie,"  not  at  all  like  a  question. 

Jessie  blushed,  "I'm  all  right,"  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  steadying  herself  with  her  two  oxford  shoes  planted 
in  a  squat,  pulled  herself  up  by  the  table  legs  and  sighed 
into  her  chair. 

"That  bitch  kin  run.  I  bet  she  could  outrun  a  jack- 
rabbit.  Ne\er  seen  a  dog  run  like  that,"  continued  Benni. 


Senior,  from  an  unknown  conversation. 

"Got  m.ore  sense  than  I  got,"  mouthed  Lavinia  in  an 
oval,  smoke  circling  her  mouth  like  a  tornado  from  her 
cigarette  holder,  "And  bee-u-ti-ful  eyes." 

"She  kin  understand.  All  I  got  to  do  is  say,  'Heath- 
cliff,  set  down,'  and  she  sets  down." 

"Smart  dog.  Too  skinny  fah  a  German  Shepherd, 
though,"  Lavinia  exhaled  again,  "You  can  'bout  see  the 
food  goin'  down  her  pipes  and  eurlin'  'round  her  rib>." 

"Nobody  evah  feeds  her,"  Jessie  dared. 

"Heatheliff's  just  a  young  thing,"  Beam,  Junior,  tried 
again.  "I'd  hate  ha\e  food  ticklin'  mah  ribs.  Crazy-  dog. 
Would  you?" 

"She  kin  run,"  Beam,  Senior,  answered. 

Lavinia  ate  hurriedly,  but  she  ate  everything  in  sight, 
including  most  of  Jessie's  frencli  fries  and  three  of  Beam 
Senior's  scallops.  Slie  had  to  hurry  to  her  missionary  meet- 
ing. "I  don'  wanna  come  home  and  fine  even-  light  in 
mah  house  on!"  she  told  Beam,  Junior,  as  she  was  leaving. 

Even  without  knowing  Beam,  Junior  then,  Natalie 
imagined  from  his  eyes  a  scheme  like  his  hiding  in  the 
dunes  for  the  night  to  make  Lavinia  worr\'  and  weep  and 
miss  him;  or  perhaps  he  planned  to  order  the  boxed  god 
to  drop  a  bomb  on  her  missionary  meeting. 

"Cheek,  please,"  Beam,  Senior  drawled. 

"Crunch,  crunch,  crunch,"  went  Jessie  on  her  chicken 
breast  bone. 

Natalie  could  hear  the  munching  of  Jessie  as  the  three 
proceeded  to  the  cash  register. 

"Dingaling!" 

"Crunch,  crunch." 

"Slam!" 

Natalie's  boss  sent  his  mouth  sidewavs  and  stuck  his 
tongue  into  his  cheek.  He  nodded  to  Natalie  in  a  mumble 
that  she  could  leave  now.  Natalie  saw  that  he  was  too 
tired  to  answer  her  questions,  and  she  wanted  to  skip 
along  the  beach  in  the  rain  anyway. 

She  went  out  into  a  night  that  lowered  a  hot  and 
blurred  smoke  more  than  moonlight.  0\-erhead  the  w  orld 
revoh'cd  around  Mara\'ad  Beach  like  a  slow,  \er\-  dark 
dream  of  dro\\nins:.  Between  the  ocean  and  the  skv  was 
a  yellow  can\-as,  finger  smeared  across  the  water  hy 
occassional  streaks  of  lightning.  Heavier  rain  followed  her 
footsteps,  and  the  wind  flung  sand  upon  her  back.  A 
lightning  flash  revealed  the  bony  ghost  of  a  German 
Shepherd  running  back  and  forth  along  the  strand. 
"Heathcliff,"  she  thought,  "the  ghost  of  Mara\'ad  Beach;" 
she  liked  the  thought  and  wished  she  had  not  heard  the 
Nillsohn's  description  of  him. 

Another  ray  of  lightning,  a  glimpse  of  Beam,  Junior, 
his  small  frame  looking  more  delicate  but  haughtier  from 
within  a  yellow  silk  lounging  jacket.  Natalie  could  incor- 
porate dogs  into  her  outdoor  inood,  but  a  bo\'  her  own 
age  freezing  to  death  in  a  flimsy  gown  was  another  thing; 
but  sh.e  was  too  surprised  to  be  annoved.  Calculating  that 
if  he  did  have  some  kind  of  mental  condition  it  might 
prove  dangerous  to  ignore  him,  she  said,  "Hi,  there." 

"Jesus  an't  got  no  shoes  to  wear."  he  sang  to  her,  "Sav 
it  now,  'Jesus-an't-got-uo-s/iocs-to-wear.'  "  He  affected  a 
slow  rhythm  into  his  speech. 

"N — no,"  Natalie  did  not  know  what  to  say,  but  she 
was  determined  not  to  say  that,  so  she  tucked  her  chin 
into  her  neck. 
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"Who  are  you  and  what  do  you  do?"  his  shrill  soprano 
asked  indignantly. 

"I'm  Natalie  Elgin.  I'm  working  at  the  restaurant.  For 
the  summer." 

"I  know  who  you  are  and  I  know  what  you  done,"  he 
dropped  to  a  monotone. 

"Come  again?" 

"I  know  who  you  are  and  I  know  what  you  done,"  he 
blurted  the  word  "know."  "I  wanna  be  a  horse.  I  wanna 
be  a  Goyah  painting  of  a  horse  and  just  hang  there  on 
the  wall." 

"Oh  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  you  have  a  nice  dog,"  Natalie's  words 
sounded  more  out  of  place  than  Beam,  Junior's  in  the 
blotched  darkness. 

"Heathcliff  is  elegant.  She  likes  to  go  to  the  restaurant 
'cause  she  likes  air-conditioning.  Heathcliff  is  gonna  suf- 
fah  and  die  tonite." 

"What?  Why?  .  .  .  what?" 

"I  got  Jesus  in  a  box,  and  I'm  tired  of  all  that 
Responsibility.  So.  I'm  gonna  kill  him.  And  Heathcliff's 
gonna  die  with  him  like  a  nigger  servant  goes  with  his 
Egyptian  mummy  of  a  pharoah.  You  got  Jesus?" 

"You  said  you  did." 

"I  got  God.  You  wanna  see?" 

"God?" 

"No,  no.  See  him  die." 

"Not  a  whole  lot.  I'd  like  to  know  how  you  propose 
to  do  it,  though." 

"It's  a  merciless  mercy  killing.  The  papers'll  call  it 
murder.  Well,  they'll  say  I  killed  him,  you  know." 

"Didn't  you  just  say  you  were?" 

"I  know  it.  Watch,  silly  girl." 

Aware  of  an  audience,  he  bent  into  a  pocket  of  his 
flying  robe,  then  stretched  his  hands  straight  up  high, 
shivering  and  holding  a  small  white  jewelry  box. 

"Oooo,  its  cold,"  he  giggled. 

Natalie  was  torn  between  running  for  help  before  this 
lunatic  caught  pneumonia  or  staying  for  the  rest  of  the 
show. 


"Come  on,  Heathcliff!"  he  shrieked  toward  Natalie 
as  he  started  running  at  another  crack  of  lightning.  He 
was  nearly  at  the  water  before  the  thunder  broke  the 
beach  into  brilliance  for  a  terrible  instant. 

Natalie's  shoulder  muscles  contracted  as  she  leaped 
back.  She  shook  herself  and  ran  toward  the  house  behind 
her,  screaming,  "Help!  A  boy's  drowning  himself!  Beam. 
Junior's  in  the  ocean!"  she  leaped  onto  Lavinia's  porch. 
"Oh  he  is\" 

Lavinia  managed  to  turn  her  head  and  open  her  mouth 
wide  enough  to  sing-scream  from  her  chair  over  her 
shoulder  into  the  window  of  Jessie's  bedroom,  "Jess, 
Beam's  skinny  dippin'  in  the  storm  again.  Better  call 
Beam,  Senior.  Then  she  turned  and  rocked  back  in  her 
chair  to  ask,  "Where  you  from,  girl?" 

"Upstate.  I'll  call.  No,  I've  got  to  go  stop  him.  No, 
I'll  call.  WHicre's  the  phone?"  Natalie  shifted  and  jerked 
both  feet  between  the  doorway  of  Lavinia's  house  and 
the  yard. 

The  front  hall  was  dark  and  silent  except  for  Lavinia's 
woolens  shining  from  a  bedroom  door,  and  her  obnoxious 
nose  which  whined,  "It's  928-9331.  Oh,  Oh." 

"We've  got  to  hurry!  Natalie  stumbled  on  some  stairs 
and  turned  to  try  another  way.  Knocking  some  picture 
frames  off  of  what  felt  like  a  marble  top  table,  she 
fumbled  onto  a  spongv'  sofa  and  found  a  phone. 

"928-9331,"  Jessie  sniffed  again,  grabbing  the  rail  of 
the  steps. 

"Hello.  Hello.  Beam,  Senior.  Beam,  Junior's  run  out 
in  the  ocean.  He  was  talking  about  killing  the  dog  and 
being  a  horse  and  he's  out  there  now.  In  the  ocean! 
Somebody's  got  to  go  quick  .  .  .  Hello?" 

Beam,  Junior  chose  that  moment  to  flick  on  the  lights 
of  the  room  and  appear  like  a  ballerina  landing  from  his 
flying  wire,  breathless  and  proud,  tr\ing  to  seem  humble 
before  his  applause.  His  soaked  curls  resembled  a  minia- 
ture Caesar;  and  his  sandy  robe  weighted  down  the  ends 
of  the  collar  bones. 

"I  wanna  be  a  nylon  drape  and  hang  on  the  wall,"  he 
'■milcd  poetically. 
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THE  REDBIRD 

by 

LA\\^RENCE  REYNOLDS 
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gnawed  bleached  bones  of  moonlight  dismembered 
strewn  wrecklessly  about  the  floor  the  crates  the  useless 
furniture  aaginst  the  wall  breath-ing  breathing  breath-ing 
breathing  deeply  after  the  run  clutching  with  one  hand 
the  obese  stomach  as  soft  as  kneaded  dough  the  wound 
pain  a  whirlpool  of  pain  swirling  about  in  the  soft 
dough  the  fingers  gripping  the  blood  oozing  between  the 
fingers  as  thick  as  jelly  hanging  in  liquid  stalactites  from 
the  knuckles  drop  dropping  to  the  floor  basking  in 
the  dust  the  baying  howl  of  sirens  icicle  sharp  the  drum 
of  life  pounding  within  the  chest  the  -wind  crjing 
through  the  tarpaper  sides  of  the  shed  the  touch  of 
cold  metal  against  the  hand  a  knife  not  even  a  knife  a 
ragged  piece  of  sheet  metal  the  memory  of  the  rasping 
file  in  the  night  the  rasping  breath  of  an  inmate  the 
hush  as  a  guard  would  pass  rasping  file  rasping  breath 
both  stopped  long  ago  rasping  only  in  the  mind  now' 
the  rugged  artifact  the  gnawed  metal  held  by  a  hand 
against  the  wall  breath-ing  breath-ing  breath-ing  after  the 
escape  the  leavened  dough  rising  and  falling  painfully 
the  taste  of  salt  eating  at  the  tongue  like  acid  the  thick 
prickly  taste  of  dust  the  taste  of  blood  as  hea\'y  as  quick- 
silver in  the  throat  as  cold  as  death  the  honey  thick 
smell  of  block  stick  in  the  dilated  nostrils  a  faint  metallic 
smell  the  sweeping  red  glow  that  mingles  with  the  moon 
light  brushing  like  feathers  against  the  floor  the  crates 
the  useless  furniture  the  empty  wall  the  crumpled  life- 
less form  upon  the  floor 

I 

"You  ain't  killed  nothing  until  ya  kill  a  redbird." 

Morty's  air  rifle  was  new — a  Daisy  pump  that  would 
kill  a  bird  fifty  yards  away.  All  the  other  boys  had  old 
single-shot,  le\el  action  BB  guns.  But  they  were  better 
shots,  and  Morty  knew  it.  He  thought  that  the  sparrows 
he  had  killed  that  morning  might  impress  them  though. 
But  they  didn't. 

"Redbirds  are  the  only  things  worth  huntin'.  They're 
tough  and  quick  and  you  have  to  get  closer.  And  if  you 
miss  you  don't  get  another  shot  like  you  do  with  spar- 
rows. Besides,  they're  prettier!"  This  was  Will;  he  was 
the  oldest  of  all  the  boys — fifteen.  And  the  bravest  too 
Morty  thought.  One  time  when  Will's  father  was  drunk. 
Will  had  beat  him  across  the  rump  with  a  hoe-handle. 
Will's  mother  had  just  laughed  and  hadn't  told  him  to 
stop  it  or  anything.  Morty  had  wanted  to  tell  his  father 
about  this  so  he'd  see  just  how  brave  Will  was,  but  he 
kne\v  his  father  didn't  hke  Will  any  better  than  he  did 
his  old  man  and  only  kept  them  on  as  tenants  because 
he  couldn't  find  anyone  else. 

"Have  the  redbirds  come  back  yet?"  asked  Morty.  "I 
haven't  seen  any!" 

"I  reckon  they  have;  I  kilt  one  yesterday.  He  was 
sixty  steps  away  too!"  Will's  brother  and  the  other 
two  boys  nodded.  They  never  said  much  around  Will, 
but  always  agreed  with  him  on  e\'erything. 


"Sixty  steps!" 

"Yeah,  maybe  more,"  Will  always  exaggerated  but 
Morty  ne\'er  questioned  his  word — ^it  was  useless.  Besides, 
if  anybody  could  kill  a  bird  at  sixty  steps  it  was  Will. 

"Where'd  you  kill  it?"  asked  Morty,  running  his  finger 
over  the  eool  barrel  of  his  new  rifle. 

"In  yo'  Ma's  flower  garden,"  Will,  looking  sideways 
at  Morty  and  half-smiling. 

Morty  looked  out  over  the  field  of  winter  wheat  that 
was  just  beginning  its  spring  growth.  His  father  had  told 
Will  and  all  the  other  boys  to  stay  away  from  the  house 
after  he  found  BB  holes  in  a  window  on  the  side  porch. 

"But  the  best  place  for  you  to  find  one  is  down  near 
the  old  spring,"  Will  went  on  after  a  brief  pause.  'There's 
some  nesting  there."  ' 

"Nesting?"  Mortj'  looked  around  quickly  at  Will. 

Will  smiled;  his  chapped  lips  parting  to  reveal  his  wet, 
brownish  teeth.   "Yeah,  that's  the  best  time  to  get  'em." 

Morty  bent  over  to  pull  a  blade  of  grass  and  avoided 
Will's  gaze.  Sometimes  he  thought  Will  was  just  plain 
mean  like  his  father  said.  But  then  he  had  three  sparrows 
in  his  jacket  pocket — maybe  they  were  nesting  too.  He 
remembered  what  his  father  had  said  when  he  gave  him 
the  rifle:  "This  gun  is  not  for  shooting  window-panes, 
son,  or  birds  at  nesting  time  either!"  Morty's  father 
didn't  care  much  for  guns  and  huntirig;  it  had  taken  a 
year  of  constant  cajolery  before  he'd  consented  to  let 
Morty  have  an  air  rifle. 

"My  dad  says  .  .  ."  Mort)-  stopped  in  order  to  change 
the  tone  of  his  voice;  he  wanted  it  to  sound  more  authori- 
tative. He  put  the  blade  of  grass  in  the  comer  of  his 
mouth  and  stood  cross-legged  like  Will.  "Birds  ought 
not  to  be  killed  at  nesting  time!" 

"Hell  and  be  damned!"  said  Will.  Morty  was  alwa^.'S 
amazed  at  the  ease  wnih  which  Will  cursed;  it  was  never 
forced  like  his  own  but  seemed  to  flow  out  spontaneously. 
"You  don't  want  to  kill  no  god-damn  redbird  at  all;  you 
just  want  to  talk  about  what  s  nice  and  what  ain't!"  ,     . 

"I  just  said  ..." 

"Hell  wath  you!    I'll  go  and  kill  'em  my  o^vn  self!" 

Will  trotted  off  through  the  tender  green  wheat  where 
Mort)-  had  beei>  told  never  to  walk;  the  other  three  bo\-s 
followed  like  ignorant  sheep. 

Morty  wanted  to  run  after  them,  but  he  knew  better; 
Will  would  jiist  chase  him  away — and  if  he  didn't  leave 
he'd  just  ignore  him.  Wi]]  was  always  that  way  when 
he  was  mad  with  someone.  You  had  to  do  something 
before  \'ou  could  make  up  with  him  again. 
11 

The  grapevines,  twisting  bet\\-een  their  wire  supports, 
looked  like  dried  roots.  There  was  an  occasional  green 
shoot  sticking  out  here  and  there,  but  most  of  the  vines 
were  dr\'  and  scaling.  Tlie  moist  earth  sank  beneath  the 
heels  of  Morty's  boots.  He  had  shot  at  two  more  sparrows 
since  he'd  seen  \\'ill  and  missed  thcni  both.  The  row 
of  grapevines  stretched  out  in  long  parallel  walls:  there 
were  alwaj's  plenty'  of  birds  around  the  \ine\ard — espe- 
cially in  the  spring.  Mort\'  didn't  care  much  about  missing 
the  sparrows  though;  they  weren't  worth  shooting  any- 
wav  according  to  Will.  And  there  was  nobody  around  to.- 
watch  him  kill  them.  His  father  had  promised  all  winter 
to  go  out  hunting  with  him,  but  e\en,-time  there  was  some 
excuse:  He  was  too  bus\-.   It  was  too  cold.   He  had  to  go 
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to  town.  Maj'be  Will  was  right:  His  father  was  just  plain 
chicken.  Morty  had  almost  fought  with  Will  the  first 
time  he'd  heard  him  say  that,  but  now  it  didn't  seem  to 
matter  at  all.  Maybe  Iris  father  was  afraid  of  the  sight 
of  blood  like  Will  said. 

The  grapevines  ended  at  the  edge  of  a  clover  field; 
the  round,  three-part  heads  of  the  clover  were  just  be- 
ginning to  stick  up  through  the  dry  mat  of  last  year's 
grass.  I'he  rolling  field  \\as  mottled  green  and  brown  and 
smelled  strongly  of  the  fresh,  wet  grass.  JXlorty  walked 
downhill  towards  the  creek.  He  had  purposely  gone  the 
opposite  direction  from  Will;  he  wanted  to  run  away 
from  him — like  he'd  run  away  from  home— but  he  knew 
he  couldn't.  It  wouldn't  matter  to  Will;  nothing  mat- 
tered to  Will,  and  he  wouldn't  argue  about  anything 
either.  All  he  could  do  around  W^ill  was  ask  questions 
and  then  say  "yes",  or  just  nod  like  the  other  boys  did. 
Will  never  hstened  to  any  argument;  he'd  just  curse  and 
plod  off  with  that  heavy  half-running  step  of  his.  Morty's 
father  didn't  argue  either;  he  merely  said:  "You  can  do 
this;  you  can't  do  that!"  But  running  away  brought  re- 
sponse from  his  father — he  knew  that  all  too  well.  His 
father  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  all  the  answers,  where- 
as Will  considered  answers  as  unnecessary  as  questions. 

Morty  stopped  near  the  creek  beneath  a  huge  walnut 
tree  where  the  workers  always  rested  during  mowing  time. 
The  short  pieces  of  plank  that  they  used  to  sit  on  when 
the  ground  was  wet  were  scattered  about  near  the  edge 
of  the  field;  Morty  pushed  one  over  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  with  his  foot  and  sat  down  on  it  with  his  back 
resting  against  the  rough  bark.  Morty  had  never  ques- 
tioned Will's  word  but  once;  W'ill  had  said  that  he'd 
seen  the  "Bos'  "  (Will  always  called  Morty's  father  that 
and  snickered  every  time)  swearing  and  "Cussing  like  a 
sailor" — as  Will  put  it.  Morty  hadn't  believed  this  and 
told  Will  he  didn't.  Will  just  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
galloped  off  with  the  other  boys  following  close  at  his 
heels.  A  month  or  so  later,  Morty  had  come  home  from 
school  earlier  than  usual  one  day  and  heard  his  father 
swearing  at  the  top  of  his  \oice  at  an  insurance  salesman 
«ho  was  trying  to  sell  him  a  policy. 

The  creek  was  always  noisiest  in  the  spring  when  it 
swept  the  melting  snows  away  to  the  river.  The  breeze 
was  warm  against  Morty's  face  and  smelled  heavily  of 
the  clover  and  the  damp  earth;  the  trees  that  sheltered 
the  creek  were  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  wind  that 
seemed  stronger  higher  up  than  it  did  near  the  ground. 
Morty  put  his  air  rifle  across  his  knee  and  sighted  on  a 
rusty  tin  can  near  the  creek  bank.  Will  must  have  killed 
the  redbird  yesterday  while  everyone  was  at  church,  he 
thought.  He  VA'Ouldn't  dare  come  into  the  flower  garden 
if  there  was  anyone  at  the  house.  But  Dad  wouldn't  have 
done  anytliing  to  Will  if  he'd  caught  him  except  chase 
him  away,  and  maybe  tell  his  ole  man.  And  his  ole  man 
might  beat  him.  But  then.  Will  would  beat  him  back 
when  he  was  drunk.   And  his  ma  would  just  laugh  again. 

m 

The  cardinal  strutted  about  in  the  clover  field,  jerking 
its  pointed  crest  from  side  to  side.  It  stopped  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  field  near  the  shadow  of  the  walnut  tree  and 
began  scratching  about  in  the  dried  grass  with  first  one 
foot  and  then  the  other.   The  quick  pecking  of  the  bill 


separated  and  classified  each  sprig  of  the  grass.  With 
machine-like  accuracy  the  bird  considered  and  rejected 
each  stem  of  the  dried  foliage  until  an  accep^ablc  one  was 
found.  It  then  gripped  the  grass  in  its  beak  and  walked 
about  as  if  testing  itself  for  the  coming  flight. 

Morty  sat  beneath  the  old  tree  daydreaming;  his  eyes 
were  open  but  his  breathing  was  as  relaxed  and  regular  as 
if  he  were  sleeping.  His  head  rested  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  and  he  gazed  off  at  the  woods  in  the  distance. 
The  bushes  near  the  creek  and  the  woods  beyond  seemed 
to  blend  into  a  maze  of  green  and  gra}'  that  wound  about 
endlessly — dominating  all  of  his  visual  world.  The  red 
blur  appeared  like  a  sunrise  just  at  the  edge  of  Morty's 
peripheral  \ision;  he  was  instantly  awaie  of  the  bird's 
presence  but  sat  paralyzed,  unable  to  turn  his  head  and 
look  directly  at  the  cardinal.  He  sat  this  way  for  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  long  time;  sometimes  the  red  spot 
flickered  and  disappeared  into  the  dark  abyss  beyond  his 
screen  of  vision.  It  seemed  at  times  that  the  bird  was 
flying  away  and  a  cold  panic  would  run  through  Morty's 
body.  But  then  it  would  reappear  just  on  the  boundar}- 
of  vision  and  flicker  there  between  light  and  darkness. 

Finally  the  paralysis  in  Morty's  neck  relaxed  its  grip, 
and  he  slowly  turned  his  head  and  looked  directly  at  the 
bird.  He  had  not  realized  that  the  bird  was  so  close;  a 
tingle  of  surprize  swept  over  his  whole  body.  The  red- 
bird  seemed  unconcerned  by  his  presence,  only  occa- 
sionally jerking  its  head  around  and  flashing  its  glassy 
eyes  at  him. 

Morty  felt  the  cold  metal  of  the  rifle  beneath  his 
hand  but  his  fingers  did  not  move  to  grip  it.  He  con- 
tinued to  watch  the  cardinal  as  it  walked  about  testing 
itself  for  the  flight — the  blade  of  grass  balanced  within 
its  bill. 

Mort)'  realized  that  the  bird  was  about  to  fly  away, 
but  he  did  not  raise  the  gun. 

Tlie  cardinal  seemed  to  shrug  its  shoulders,  lifting 
its  back  into  a  pointed  arch;  then  it  fanned  its  wings  out 
full  width  and  with  one  powerful  downward  thrust  raised 
itself  from  the  ground — revealing  itself  in  slow  motion 
during  the  first  moments  of  its  flight.  Ins*-anth"  it  was 
halfway  across  the  field,  dying  away  against  the  satin-blue 
sky  line  like  a  candle  flame. 

The  flutter  of  wings  snapped  Morty  from  his  trance; 
he  saw  the  bird  rising  into  the  air — directing  its  brilliant, 
red  tail  back  at  him,  seemingly  mocking  him,  pointing 
its  posterior  end  towards  him  and  signaling  for  Will  and 
the  others  to  look.  "Look-look!  Look-look!"  its  wings 
seemed  to  be  saying.  And  the  wind  carried  the  sneering 
sound  to  everv  corner  of  the  farm.  "Look-look!  Look- 
look!" 

Mort)'  bolted  to  his  feet  and  ran  after  the  bird,  firing 
into  the  air  after  it.  He  continued  to  cock  and  fire  the 
rifle  long  after  the  bird  had  disappeared  from  sight. 
Finally  he  gave  up  shooting  after  the  bird  and  just  let 
the  rifle  swing  in  one  hand  as  he  ran.  .  .  .  you  don't  get 
another  shot  .  .  .  you  don't  get  another  .  .  .  you  don't! 

Mort}'  raced  on  across  the  clo\er  field.  Tliey're  pret-ti-er 
they're  pret-ti-er  the^''re  pet-ti-er.  His  feet  drummed  out 
the  words  as  he  ran — ^but  they  w'ere  left  behind  and  were 
only  shouted  after  him.   It  seemed  he  was  running  away 
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— not  chasing  as  he  had  thought.  Running  to  hide  once 
more — as  he  had  done  then,  beneath  the  com  shock  with 
his  father  and  all  the  neighbors  searching  for  him.  Racing 
towards  the  darkness  of  the  com  shock.  And  the  darkness 
disappeared  before  him — turning  into  trees  and  shadows. 
He  was  naked  without  the  darkness  of  the  fodder  above 
him,  just  as  he  had  been  naked  then — when  they  tore 
away  the  shock  and  found  him  sitting  on  the  wet  ground. 
They  laughed.  Laughter  as  sharp  as  glass — cracking  and 
breaking  behind  him  with  a  hollow  sound  like  light-bulbs 
exploding  in  fire. 

The  shallow  water  of  the  creek  splashed  as  high  as 
Morty's  waist.  The  water  was  the  wetness  of  his  father's 
tears  against  his  body.  The  creek  bank  was  steep  and  he 
threw  his  rifle  up  ahead  of  him  and  scrambled  up  on  all 
fours  through  the  tangled  roots  and  vines.  Mort-iee  Mort- 
ice Mort-iee.  Dirt  and  leaves  slid  down  behind  him  and 
scattered  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  vines 
embraced  him  and  tried  to  hold  him  there.  The  darkness 
was  disappearing  now;  he  was  held  by  his  father's  embrace. 
His  father's  tears  drenched  him.  He  tore  away  from  the 
vines — the  roots — and  ran  again,  pursuing  the  fleeing 
darkness.  He  struck  out  at  the  low-hanging  limbs  with 
his  hands;  he  heard  them  swing  back  behind  him  with 
the  keen  whistle  of  a  willow  switch.  He  felt  the  pain  on 
his  legs — again  and  again  and  again  the  swish  of  the  wil- 
low branch,  razor-shap,  cutting  at  the  calves  of  his  legs. 
All  the  drakness  melted  away,  leaving  his  father's  gri- 
maced face — his  knotted  fist,  wielding  the  willow  branch. 
Closing  his  eyes,  he  stopped  running  and  prayed  for  the 
darkness  again. 

Morty  dropped  to  the  ground  near  the  driveway  behind 
his  own  house  and  began  sobbing  in  short,  labored 
breaths.  He  let  the  rifle  drop  beside  him  and  put  his 
head  over  his  knees.  Then,  circling  his  arms  about  his 
head,  he  began  to  cry  unashamed — within  the  shadowed 
darkness  of  his  own  body. 

IV 

The  cardinal  placed  the  long  sprig  of  grass  into  the 
partly  constructed  nest  and  moved  it  into  place  with  its 
beak — weaving  it  in  with  the  other  twigs  and  grass.  Hav- 
ing completed  the  task  to  its  satisfaction  the  bird  worked 
its  way  down  to  a  lower  limb  of  the  cedar  and  looked 
about  alertly. 

Morty  spotted  the  bird  as  soon  as  it  started  working 
its  way  down  through  the  thick  cedar  limbs.  He  tried  to 
hold  back  his  heavy  breathing,  and  without  hesitation, 
picked  up  the  rifle  that  was  lying  beside  him  on  the 
ground.  The  bird  was  not  as  close  as  before  but  it  showed 
up  clearly  against  the  light  blue  background  of  the  sky. 
Morty  brought  the  butt  of  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and 
looked  through  the  square  notch  of  the  hind  sight.  Then 
with  one  slow,  continuous  movement — just  as  his  father 
had  taught  him — ^he  leveled  the  gun  so  that  the  tip  of 
the  front  sight  fitted  into  the  notched  hind  sight.  The 
bird's  head  seemed  to  be  mounted  at  the  very  end  of 
the  barrel. 

Morty  drew  in  a  deep  breath  and  held  it.  He  could 
feel  his  heart  beating  in  his  throat.  Tlie  cardinal  fluttered 
and  seemed  to  lose  its  balance — then  hopped  to  another 
limb.  Morty  lowered  his  rifle  a  little  and  took  new  aim. 
Tlie  bird  drew  up  one  of  its  wings  and  turned  its  head 


and  began  pecking  at  the  faded-looking  feathers  beneath 
its  wing.  Morty  drew  in  another  breath — and  quickly 
squeezed  the  trigger. 

The  rifle  seemed  to  kick  unbelievably  hard  against  his 
shoulder;  the  barrel  lunged  in  his  hands  and  he  sat 
stunned  for  a  moment.  \\Tien  he  looked  agam  at  the 
cedar  he  saw  nothing  but  the  shaking  limb  where  the 
cardinal  had  been  sitting.  Joy  and  anger  mingled  for  an 
instant  in  the  boy's  mind. 

"I  missed  him!  Damn  it  to  hell!"  The  curses  came  to 
his  lips  and  floated  away  in  to  the  air  as  easily  as  those  of 
Will.  His  voice  sounded  absurdly  loud  to  his  own  pound- 
ing ear  and  he  suddenly  realized  how  close  he  was  to 
the  house. 

Morty  got  to  his  feet  slowl\-;  somehow  ever}'thing 
seemed  all  right  again.  He  was  glad  he'd  taken  the  shot 
at  the  redbird,  but  he  was  glad  also  that  it  missed.  Now 
he  could  tell  Will  and  make  up  with  him;  he  began  to 
compose  in  his  mmd  the  stor}-  that  he  would  tell  him. 
He  walked  slowly  towards  the  cedar,  picking  the  cuckle- 
burrs  from,  his  pants  legs  as  he  went.  The  limb  was  still 
quivering  slightly,  and  he  wondered  if  his  shot  had  hit 
that  branch  instead  of  the  bird.  Suddenly  he  realized 
that  it  hadn't — that  it  hadn't  missed  at  all.  The  m£Bed 
body  of  the  cardinal  lay — still  and  unnatural-looking — 
at  the  base  of  the  cedar.  The  feather  seemed  to  have  lost 
their  vividness  and  looked  as  dull  and  weather-wom  as 
the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  feet  were  twisted  like  wire  and 
drawn  up  close  to  the  body.  A  tiny  drop  of  crimson 
blood  oozed  from  its  beak  and  glistened  in  the  sunlight. 

Morty  tried  to  shake  ofi  the  numb  disbelief  and  con- 
jure up  a  feeling  of  joy,  but  the  cold  grip  of  nausea  made 
him  tremble  and  he  sat  down  again  at  the  base  of  the 
tree  beside  the  dead  cardinal. 

For  a  long  time  he  just  sat  there  with  his  chin  in  his 
hands  looking  out  past  the  orchard  to  the  fields  beyond. 
He  seemed  to  be  hoping  for  something  to  happen — 
something  that  would  force  the  situation  to  a  crisis  and 
alleviate  the  tension.  Perhaps  his  father  would  come  walk- 
ing up  the  drive  and  catch  him  here  with  the  dead  cardi- 
nal; or  maybe  Will  would  come  along  and  pick  up  the 
bird  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  they  could  mn  off  to- 
gether— and  he  wouldn't  ha\e  to  look  at  the  bird  any- 
more. But  nothing  happened.  No  one  came  along.  In 
fact,  the  whole  world  seemed  to  have  stopped  now  because 
this  one  bird  was  dead.  Mort}'  sat  with  his  head  against 
his  knees,  staring  down  at  the  shadow  of  his  leg. 

For  almost  an  hour  he  sat  there  looking  down  at  the 
ground  and  trj'ing  not  to  think  of  anything;  finally  he 
took  the  redbird  in  one  hand  and  the  air  rifle  in  the  other 
and  got  to  his  feet.  He  took  se\'eral  unsteady  steps  away 
from  the  tree;  his  movements  became  more  hurriedh' 
and  suddenly  he  broke  into  a  ran — taking  long,  steady 
strides,  pressing  the  damp  earth  beneath  the  soles  of 
his  boots. 

V 

\\^ith  the  butt  of  his  rifle  Morb,"  began  digging  in  the 
soft  ground  beneath  the  walnut  tree.  After  a  while  he 
put  the  rifle  aside  and  dug  with  his  hands — jerking  up 
small  roots  that  impaired  his  progress. 

The  cardinal  lay  on  a  plank  beside  the  tree:  the  blood 
on  its  bill  was  smeared  and  crust\-  like  dried  mud.  Mort\' 
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tried  not  to  look  at  it  as  he  dug.  The  hole  was  a  foot 
deep,  but  he  did  not  stop  digging;  he  breathed  in  quick, 
short  breaths  like  a  panting  dog — filling  his  nostrils  with 
the  thick  smell  of  the  wet  earth. 

"Whatcha'  doing,  Morty?    Digging  a  cave?" 

Morty  hadn't  heard  Will  and  the  others  approach;  he 
looked  around  startled  and  a  little  embarrassed. 

"No,"  he  said  timidly. 

Will  spied  the  redbird  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  "Damn! 
You  kilt  one,  Morty!  "Where'd  ya  get  him?" 

Morty  didn't  answer;  he  had  hoped  that  they  would 
go  on  away  but  he  knew  they  wouldn't  now. 

"Hell,  and  be  damned!  I  hope  you  ain't  gonna  bury  it 
after  you've  gone  to  all  the  trouble  of  killing  it." 

"What  .  .  .  What  should  I  do  with  it.  Will?"  said 
Morty  softly. 

"Why,  show  it  to  everj'body  you  want,  and  then  throw 
it  in  the  bushes.  Let  it  rot — then  its  pretty  feathers  can 
blow  around  in  the  wind,"  said  Will  confidently — as  if 
it  were  a  thing  every  good  hunter  knew. 

Morty  looked  down  at  the  pile  of  dirt  beneath  him. 

"Well?  Come  on!"  said  Will. 

Mort)-  looked  undecidedly  at  Will — ^hesitating  for  a 


few  seconds. 

"I  don't  know,  Will  . . .  Maybe  . . ." 

"Hell,  and  be  damned!  Bury  him  then!  I  don't  give 
a  crap,  but  I  ain't  staying  around  to  watch  ya  crying  over 
the  grave!" 

Will  started  off  at  a  trot;  the  others  followed  at  the 
same  intermediate  pace. 

Mort)'  did  not  watch  them  go  but  stared  down  into 
the  cold  darkness  of  the  hole;  after  a  few  moments  of 
indecision  he  got  to  his  feet  and  stood  on  the  loose  pile 
of  dirt — looking  off  into  the  woods,  where  all  the  colors 
seemed  to  melt  like  wax  before  his  eyes.  He  stepped  off 
the  mound  of  earth  and  with  a  swift  movement  of  his 
feet  kicked  the  cardinal  into  a  clump  of  bushes  near  the 
creek.  He  did  not  watch  to  see  where  it  landed  but 
turned  and  ran  off  after  Will  and  the  others. 

Tlie  cardinal  was  trapped  for  a  moment  among  the 
low-hanging  branches;  it  fell  free,  however,  dropping  onto 
the  blue  clay  of  the  creek  bank,  and  toppling  into  the 
water.  It  bobbed  about  on  the  surface  of  the  swift  water, 
and  was  swept  away  to  an  eddied  pool  where  it  swirled 
about,  hanging  for  a  moment  on  a  protruding  root,  then 
disappeared. 


From 
IHE  WRATH  BEARING  TREE 

by 

THOMAS  W.  MOLYNEUX 

UNC-G 

In  a  time  before  my  own  and,  or  so  I  have  always 
belic\ed,  inelevant  to  my  own  in  any  but  a  factual  way, 
a  time  of  photographs  liow  browned,  my  father  refused 
to  go  into  my  grandfather's  business.  Now,  as  I  have 
come  to  know  my  father,  I  cannot  imagine  him  refusing. 
That  is  not  his  way.  But  I  know  for  fact  that  he  did, 
know  it,  as  I  know  so  much  about  my  family  and  about 
myself,  because  I  have  been  told  it. 

As  I  cannot  imagine  him  refusing,  I  can  neither 
imagine  him  joung.  Perhaps  it  is  that  I  cannot  imagine 
him  ever  young  enough  to  refuse.  Rather,  I  think  of  him 
always  as  he  has  been,  all  my  life:  tall  and  erect  with 
fine  insufficient  yellow  hair  swerxing  back  upon  his  head 
and  quiet  tentati\e  eyes.  Yet  I  know,  again  for  fact,  that 
once  the  hair  was  thicker  and  once,  in  youth,  the  height 
was  held  more  casual!}-,  more  fluidly.  That  was  how  he 
was  when  he  refused,  when  he  said  that  he  did  not  want 
to  run  a  string  of  bars,  that  there  were  things  he  wanted 
to  do  for  himself.  That  was  how  he  was  when  my  grand- 
father called  him  an  unloyal  sour  son  of  a  bitch  and  my 
father  just  laughed  at  him.  That  was  how  he  was  when 
my  grandfather  died  and  left  his  bars  to  his  bartenders. 

I  know  he  \\-as  that  way  then,  because  every  few  years 
during  the  time  we  lived  on  Milton  Avenue,  my  mother 
used  to  hoist  out  an  out-of-date  family  album  and  she 
and  I  would  look  through  it  together  and  see  him,  boyish, 
his  tallness  gentle,  looking  still  a  little  surprised  and  ready 
to  be  surprised  again,  centred  and  solitary  in  now  browned 
photographs.  Mother  was  there  too,  just  her  face,  with  a 
wide  silly  grin  which,  like  my  father's  careless  young 
slope,  I  have  never  known.  And  my  grandfather  was 
there,  standing  behind  his  bar,  his  apron  settled  on  the 
bar  itself  and  his  hand  dramatically  before  him,  holding 
it  down,  erect  like  my  father  and  with  that  same  thinning 
pale  hair,  wearing  a  wide  polka  dot  tie  that  I  would  wear 
today.  What  family  I  have  is  mostly  there.  In  an  eight 
b}-  ten  silk  finish  photograph,  the  largest  in  the  album, 
are  my  mother's  parents  on  their  wedding  day,  her  father 
short  and  impeccable,  the  man  who  owned  one  of  the 
first  automobiles  in  Milton  and  who  lived  long  enough  to 
ride  in  an  airplane,  which  seemed  to  him  plenty  long 
enough,  and  her  mother,  my  grandmother,  the  only  one 
of  my  grandparents  I  have  known  in  life,  seated  at  his 
side,  her  jet  black  hair  and  white  dress  both  compromised 
now  by  the  age  of  the  photograph,  before  she  began  to 
think  she  was  Clara  Bow. 

It  is  a  sparsely  filled  album.  There  is  a  photograph  of 
an  uncle,  my  mothers'  brother,  now  living  elsewhere, 
and,  not  glued  in,  but  loose  on  that  same  page,  the  most 
recent  addition,  a  colour  photograph  of  his  first  child, 
whom  I  have  never  seen;  too,  there  is  Aunt  Jew,  who  is  no 
relative  at  all,  and  an  anonymous  photograph  of  an  anony- 
mous relative  whose  exact  relationship  Mother  can  never 


recall,  though  there  is  one. 

I  am  not  there.  Most  of  the  photographs  date  from 
the  time  my  father  refused  and  got  disinherited.  Most 
were  taken  inside.  A  few,  though,  were  taken  outside, 
and  they  seem,  somehow,  less  stiff,  though,  finally,  no 
more  real  than  the  others.  There  is  one,  I  recall,  of  my 
father  carrying  a  bow  and  pack  of  arrows  taken  in  a 
vacant  lot  beyond  Wolmat  Street,  where  there  are  now 
apartment  buildings  and  where,  before  that  but  still  in 
my  lifetime,  there  was  Condon's  Grocery  and  Doc  Dia- 
mond's Drug  Store  and  two  or  three  other  small  stores. 

Not  having  known  the  people,  or  not  having  known 
them,  anyhow,  as  they  are  in  those  photographs,  I  never 
altogether  believe  in  them.  I  know  them  for  facts,  and  I 
retell  the  stories  which  I  have  been  told  about  them, 
claiming  them  thus  as  my  ancestors,  but  I  ne\'er  quite 
believe  them.  I  can  never  altogether  believe  that  my 
father  said  no,  though,  of  course,  he  would  not  be  an 
accountant  today  if  he  had  not.  Sometimes,  in  the  middle 
of  telling  one  of  these  stories,  I  will  suddenly  realise 
how  unfamiliar  it  seems  and  will  forget,  for  a  moment  at 
least,  the  ending. 

Similarly,  the  outside  photographs  never  seem  quite 
true.  ITie  vacant  lot  beyond  Wolmat  Street  was  never  a 
\acant  lot  for  me.  On  the  same  page  with  the  photograph 
of  my  grandfather  behind  his  bar  wearing  the  polka  dot  tie 
is  one  of  the  outside  of  the  bar.  It  was  the  first  bar  he 
owned  and,  e\'en  now,  its  outside  has  been  kept  as  it  was 
then.  But  the  photograph,  flat  and  browned,  seems  barely 
connected  with  the  bar.  My  father  used  to  take  me  with 
him  sometimes  when  I  was  five  and  six,  when  he  would 
stop  for  just  one  beer,  and  the  bar  for  me  is  the  bar  as  I  re- 
call it  then:  the  warm  smell  of  the  whiskey,  the  damp 
noise,  the  texture  of  the  sawdust  on  the  shnffleboard  alley, 
and  the  free  sodas,  ^^^^en  I  look  at  the  photograph  I  sus- 
pect I  ne\'er  looked  at  the  outside  of  the  bar.  because  the 
photograph  seems  a  fact  in  itself.  So,  Mother  can  tell 
me  that  those  apartments  where  Paul  lives,  at  Dunmoore 
and  Jonas,  were  once  stables  and  Jonas  once  a  dirt  path, 
but  all  my  life  they  ha\e  nonetheless  been  apartments, 
and  all  my  life  Jonas  has  been  paved. 

The  only  family  ston'  which  seems  altogether  familiar 
to  me  is  one  I  nearly  ne\'er  tell.  But  it  is  Mother's  favor- 
ite. When  she  tells  it,  that  rather  rootless,  specific  mock- 
ery which  flits  across  her  face  at  times  when  other  people 
would  laugh  or  smile  stands  steadily  and  thoroughly  on 
her.  The  story  is  about  her  mother,  and  I  believe  it  be- 
cause I  have,  so  to  speak,  been  at  the  source  and  learned 
to  believe  in  her. 

Grandmother  lived  with  us  when  we  lived  on  Milton 
Avenue.  Or,  rather,  we  lived  with  Grandmother,  for 
though  m)'  father  had  bought  the  house  from  her,  it  had 
been  hers  first,  and  the  neighbors  and  friends  were  hers 
and  considered  it  still  hers.  I  suppose,  if  my  grandmother 
had  lived  alone  and  I  had  known  her  only  in  xisits,  I 
would  still  feel  that  I  knew  her  especially,  because  she  is 
the  only  of  my  grandparents  I  ha\e  known  in  life.  But  I 
do  not  think  I  would  e\er  have  believed  in  her  as  I  believe 
in  her  now,  so  that,  in  their  connection  to  her,  other 
things  and  other  people  become  also  believable.  I  remem- 
ber her  as  I  remember  her  house,  not  precisely,  but  alto- 
gether surelv.   She  could  never  stop  referring  to  the  house 
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on  Milton  Avenue  as  hers,  and  I,  too,  used  to  speak  of  liv- 
ing in  her  house.  That  annojed  my  mother,  who  insisted 
it  was  not  her  house,  but  ours  and  that  that  was  a  fact  I 
ought  to  know,  but  my  father  always  laughed  about  it  and 
said  maybe  it  was  hers  after  all  and  so  what.  That  was  his 
way.  Still,  when  I  think  of  that  house,  I  think  not  of  its 
rooms,  whieh  I  doubt  I  would  recall,  but  of  its  smell, 
which  I  regarded  also  as  my  grandmother's  smell,  and  of 
the  heavy  flowered  old  chair  she  kept  in  the  kitchen.  \Vlien 
Grandmother  died,  we  sold  the  house  and  moved,  though 
we  did  not  leave  Milton,  to  a  house  about  which  I  recall 
no  smells,  whieh  I  remember  precisely  but  not  surely,  as 
something  I  have  read  or  been  told,  as  fact  without 
context. 

The  story  which  my  mother  likes  so  and  which  I  be- 
lic\e  in  is  about  a  quirk  of  my  grandmother's:  My  grand- 
mother thought  she  was  Clara  Bow.  She  had  believed  that 
she  was  Clara  Bow  from  the  day  in  1927,  when  my  mother 
was  eleven,  that  saw  her  first  Clara  Bow  movie. 
Sometimes,  my  grandmother  recognised  that  she  was  not 
Clara  Bow.  I  recall  her  telling  me  about  taking  the  trolley 
into  Boston,  seeing  the  Clara  Bow  matinee,  then  going 
to  Schraffts  for  dinner,  and  returning  with  a  box  of  bon- 
bons to  see  the  evening  show.  The  best  people,  she  said, 
went  to  the  matinees,  all  the  society  ladies,  and  Grand- 
mother always  went  during  the  first  week  of  the  run,  just 
as  they  did.  But  some  nice  people  were  always  also  at  the 
evening  performances,  and  she  was  never  bothered  then, 
as  she  would  be  now,  in  the  loge,  where  she  always  sat, 
by  any  really  common  people.  At  other  times,  though, 
she  would  talk  about  If  and  about  how  unkind  everyone 
had  been  about  Hoopla.  When  my  mother  was  young, 
my  grandmother  generally  insisted  that  she  was  Clara 
Bow,  but  she  never  let  being  Clara  Bow  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  her  household  duties,  and  so  no  one  ever 
bothered  to  contradict  her.  Sometimes,  of  course,  she  was 
a  little  strange  or  aloof  with  tradespeople,  but  my  grand- 
father was  with  the  city  and,  at  some  time  or  another,  he 
had  done  nearly  everyone  in  that  part  of  Milton  a  favour 
of  some  sort,  and  so  mostly  they  tolerated  m}'  grand- 
mother. 

The  stor)'  was  of  an  argument  between  my  grand- 
mother and  grandfather  which  sent  my  grandfather 
storming  off  to  the  Y  for  two  weeks.  In  this  story,  more 
than  in  any  other  thing — more  than  in  his  later  suicide 
or  his  determination  to  ride  in  an  airplane  or  in  anything 
I  have  been  told  of  him  alone — I  feel  that  this  grand- 
father is  a  substantial,  whole  thing,  a  thing  in  which  I 
can  believe.  For  my  grandmother's  thirty-fourth  birth- 
day, my  grandfather  bought  her  a  Ford  automobile  which 
he  had  been  wanting  for  some  time  and  which  he  had 
painted  her  favourite  colour,  robin's  egg  blue.  It  was  to 
be  the  only  robin's  egg  blue  Ford  automobile  in  the  coun- 
tx}'.  In  darker  blue,  he  had  painted  on  one  door  her 
initials  and  on  the  other  her  first  name,  Sally.  Before 
breakfast  on  the  day  of  her  birthday,  with  great  flourish 
and  over  her  protests,  that  rigid  little  man  blindfolded 
by  grandmother,  carried  her  out  down  those  steep  front 
steps  of  theirs,  and  sat  her  in  the  car.  Then,  when  the 
blindfold  had  been  remoxcd  and  my  grandfather  stood 
expectantly  in  front  of  the  car,  my  grandmother  an- 
nounced   that   Clara    Bow   did    not   ride    in   Fords   and 


flounced  out  of  the  car  and  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
house,  leaving  my  grandfather  outside  with  the  car, 
which  he  later  had  repainted  its  original  black. 

In  that  story,  though  I  have  no  idea  what  a  1928  Ford 
looks  like,  I  feel  my  grandfather  more  alive,  more  my 
ancestor — however  briefly  both — than  I  can  in  any  of 
the  more  definite,  more  likely  stories  that  I  know  for  fact 
of  him.  Because  I  knew  my  grandmother  in  life  and  can 
believe  in  her  part  of  the  story,  I  believe,  too,  in  my  grand- 
father's part.  The  story  is  more  true  for  me  than  what  I 
know  of  my  grandfather's  work,  than  what  I  have  been 
told  of  his  mechanical  ability,  which  died  with  him  and 
did  not  pass  to  me,  than  the  fact  that  my  father  refused 
to  take  over  those  bars,  than  even  some  stories  I  have 
been  told  about  myself. 

For  many  of  the  stories  of  my  own  childhood  seem  as 
remote  from  me  as  those  few  old  photographs  or  the  few 
stories  I  have  been  about  them.  As  with  the  stories  about 
the  photographs,  I  have  acquiesced  to  the  stories  about 
myself.  Without  ever  having  them  familiar,  I  have  ac- 
cepted them  as  a  part  of  myself,  and  retold  them,  till  now 
I  am  never  altogether  sure  how  much  of  my  own  life  I 
truly  recall  and  how  much  I  have  been  told. 

I  am  told,  for  instance,  that  when  I  was  young,  my 
father  sometimes  beat  me  with  a  belt  in  front  of  com- 
pany. But  I  cannot  beheve  that.  That  is  not  his  way,  any 
more  than  it  is  his  way  to  have  refused  to  go  into  my 
grandfather's  business.  Yet,  nonetheless,  I  accept  the 
story,  accept  it  as  I  accept  so  much  of  the  past,  as  fact, 
and  no  more  real  than  fact. 

We  have  been  a  quiet  family.  As  our  album  had. 
really,  few  pictures,  rarely  looked  at,  so  we  have  had  few 
stories,  rarely  told.  My  grandmother  told  some  family 
stories  in  the  years  she  lived  with  us.  But  she  was  the 
only  one  of  her  generation  I  knew  in  life;  and  my  parents 
were  still,  when  I  lived  with  them,  too  taken  up  with  the 
business  of  living — my  father  with  getting  through  his 
night  school  and  getting  his  oflBce  on  its  feet,  and  my 
mother  witli  getting  me  through  school — to  be  much 
bothered  with  reliving.  Still,  sometimes,  especially  when 
she  and  I  looked  through  the  album  together,  Mother 
would  tell  a  few  stories.  She  liked  to  tell  the  story  about 
my  grandfather  and  the  blue  Ford.  Tlien,  though  I  was 
not  in  the  album,  she  would  sometimes  tell  me  about 
myself. 

One  of  the  last  stories  I  remember  her  telling  me, 
sitting  with  the  album  between  us,  in  the  fall  that  my 
grandmother  died,  when  I  was  thirteen,  is  a  story  part  of 
which  I  belie\e  I  do  remember,  though,  as  I  say,  I  am 
never  altogether  confident  about  what  I  recall  and  what  I 
have  been  told. 

Really,  it  is  more  statement  than  story.  Whenever 
she  told  it,  a  little  of  that  soft  but  precise  mockery  which 
was  her  way  of  laughing  showed  on  her  face.  For  a  long 
time,  she  would  say,  the}'  had  us  frightened  to  death  that 
you  were  a  genius.  Can  you  imagine  that?  You.  We  tried 
to  tell  them  that  we  knew  you  better  than  any  tests,  but 
they  insisted.  They  wanted  to  send  you  to  a  special 
school.  Of  course,  I  wouldn't  let  them  do  that.  But  the 
way  they  insisted  finally  scared  me  awful.  It's  one  thing 
to  be  smart  and  another  to  be  a  genius.  I  didn't  believe 
them,  but  they  scared  me  anyhow. 
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I  do  not  remember  my  mother  ever  frightened  that 
\va)',  or  any  talk  about  my  being  a  genius,  though  she 
used  to  parade  out  those  test  results  when  she  told  me 
that  I  ought  to  be  first  in  school.  And  I  do  recall,  so 
that  it  seems  real,  talk  about  sending  me  to  private  school. 
My  father,  I  remember,  wanted  to  send  me,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  something,  perhaps  that  myth  genius.  He 
knew  somebody,  one  of  his  clients,  who  could  get  me  in. 
Some  unspecific  relative  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  fam- 
ily went  to  a  local  private  school,  and  Aunt  Jew,  who  was 
no  relative  at  all,  had  a  nephew  who  also  went  there.  But 
in  this  instance,  and  I  know  this  for  fact  for  she  later  told 
me,  my  mother,  whose  feet  were  planted  a  good  deal 
more  finiily  than  her  soft,  homeless  mockery,  whose  re- 
fusal I  can  believe  more  than  any  of  my  father's,  said  no. 
I  told  them  no.  she  would  say,  you'd  do  best  to  stay  mth 
your  own  people  and  class.  There  was  nothing  you 
needed  to  learn  that  you  couldn't  learn  just  as  well  in 
public  school. 

After  my  grandmother  died,  the  autumn  I  was  thir- 
teen, and  we  moved  to  the  house  on  Elkins  Street,  the 
album  passed  out  of  my  life.  My  mother  and  I  never, 
during  the  three  years  we  lived  on  Elkins,  or,  later,  when 
we  lived  on  DuBarry,  looked  through  the  album  together. 
Once,  soon  after  we  had  settled  on  Elkins,  I  got  it  out 
myself,  but  it  no  longer  interested  me.  My  grandmother 
had  been  the  only  person  in  the  album  I  knew,  or  the 
only  person  I  accepted  in  terms  of  the  album,  for  my 
parents  I  could  never  believe  as  the  photographs  showed 
them,  but  my  grandmother  I  did,  because  she  wanted  it 
that  way.  You  must  think  of  me  like  this,  young  and  full 
of  contrasts,  not  as  the  old  turkey  I've  become,  she  would 
insist.  And  I  did.  But  my  grandmother  was  dead  and  I 
thought  of  her  now  not  as  she  would  have  wished,  but  as 
I  had  last  seen  her,  flat,  painted,  deflated,  and  glaring, 
sunounded  by  flowers. 

My  father's  accounting  business  was  doing  well  now. 
Several  of  his  first  clients  were  suddenly  making  a  lot  of 
money,  and  he  was  still  their  accountant  and  making 
monc)'  with  them.  He  told  me  that  there  would  always 
be  a  place  for  me  in  his  company,  but  he  would  never 
try  to  pressure  me  about  it,  that  was  not  his  way.  He  said 
it  would  never  make  me  rich,  but  at  least  now  it  could 
make  me  fat. 

The  house  on  Elkins  was  a  new  one.  When  we  moved 
into  it,  we  bought  almost  all  new  furniture  for  it.  When 
we  first  moved  to  it,  in  the  early  spring,  the  flat  square 
bit  of  lawn  in  front  of  it  was  mostly  mud,  and  the  houses 
on  either  side  of  ours,  alike  to  it  except  in  the  colour  of 
their  doors  and  shutters,  stood  empty.  For  the  first  month, 
we  watched  the  moving  vans  pull  up  in  front  of  the 
houses  around  us,  studied  the  furniture  as  it  was  carted 
in,  and  decided  which  of  our  new  neighbors  we  were 
going  to  like.  My  father  offered  to  buy  my  mother  binocu- 
lars, and,  another  time,  to  have  a  periscope  installed  in 
the  chimnc)',  but  he  listened  and  asked  his  own  questions 
when  at  dinner  she  told  him  about  the  new  arrivals. 

We  took  pictures  of  the  house  on  Elkins  Street  when 
we  first  moved  to  it.  We  were  going  to  keep  a  record  of 
its  changes  as  we  lived  in  it — the  grass  that  would  come 
and  the  trees  that  would  grow  and  the  mailbox  and  name- 
plate  and  other  knicknacks  we  would  add.    But  now,  I 


suppose,  those  pictures  are  lost.  They  were  never  put  in 
our  old  album,  for  no  one  except  me  thought  any  more 
of  the  old  album.  I  was  glad  they  were  not;  they  would 
have  seemed  out  of  place,  out  of  time  there,  unbrowned 
as  they  were.  Somehow,  they  would  have  been  still  more 
out  of  place  than  the  colour  photograph  of  my  never  seen 
cousin  which  had  never  gotten  glued  in. 

The  incidents  and  facts  of  my  life  which  transpired 
after  we  moved  to  Elkins  Street  seem  less  remote,  less 
vague,  less  unfamiliar  to  me.  Yet  they  seem  also  less 
unified.  I  recall  them  as  incidents,  specific  and  alone  out 
of  time.  Unquestionably,  I  recall  them  and  have  not  been 
told  them,  for  no  stories  about  the  house  on  Elkins  or 
the  house  on  DuBarry  are  told  in  our  family. 

I  recall  quite  vividly,  for  instance,  the  anger  I  felt 
when  I  was  sent  to  my  room  in  the  house  on  Elkins 
Street.  Perhaps  that  is  a  part  of  the  difference,  for  I  recall 
no  emotions  about  the  house  on  Milton  Avenue,  only  a 
steady  and  permanent  quiet.  Even  my  grandmother's 
death  brought  no  hurt  or  anger,  no  flux  which  I  recall  in 
that  quiet,  though,  finally,  it  brought  an  end  to  it.  But 
no  one  would  ever  die  in  the  house  on  Elkins  Street.  It 
was  not  the  sort  of  house  one  died  in,  any  more  than  it 
was  the  sort  of  house  one  pasted  in  an  album  and  recol- 
lected about.  At  the  end  of  the  house  on  Elkins  Street, 
as  the  emotions  which  transpired  within  it,  came  more  or 
less  of  its  own.  We  moved  on  to  DuBarry,  to  a  bigger 
house  on  a  rise,  and  to  do  so  seemed  an  ever^'day,  inevit- 
able thing,  not  really  an  ending  or  a  beginning.  After  a 
while,  I  forgot  about  Elkins  Street,  except  when  I  drove 
past;  DuBarry  seemed  so  much  the  same,  except  on  Du- 
Barry the  neighbors  had  been  there  first,  so  they  judged 
us.  But,  judged  or  judging,  here,  too,  I  was  expected  to 
be  better  in  school  and  neater  in  appearance  than  my 
confreres.  After  all.  my  grandmother  had  left  me  stock 
in  my  own  name. 

The  emotions  of  the  more  recent  times  were  no  less 
real  for  being  impermanent.  Still,  I  sometimes  recall, 
with  the  sense  that  it  happened  often  though  I  am  not 
sure  when,  the  sense  of  betra^-al  that  I  felt  when,  having 
been  sent  to  my  room,  I  heard,  through  the  door  or  out 
the  window,  my  mother  carrying  on  an  easy  convenaHon 
as  though  I  had  not  been  sent  there.  I  felt  betrayed  that 
her  anger  touched  her  no  more  deeply,  that  she  could 
send  me  off  alone  while  I  could  not  touch  her,  could  not 
intrude  upon  the  surface  by  which  her  life  mo\ed.  That 
was  a  real  emotion,  and  there  were  others.  But  however 
real  and  vi\'id  thej'  seemed  indi\'idually,  they  seem  col- 
lectively haphazard  and  unsubstantial.  My  bedroom  furni- 
ture on  Elkins  was  all  new.  But  I  do  not  recall  what  it 
was  like.  I  can  only  say  it  was  new  and  maple. 

When  we  lived  on  Milton  Avenue,  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  we  would  ever  move,  that  the  neighbors  would 
not  always  be  my  neighbore,  that  I  would  not  li\e  there 
as  a  man.  I  never  belie\'ed  in  Elkins  Street  in  that  same 
way.  I  knew  from  the  start  that  I  would  not  even  li\'e  out 
my  boyhood  there.  We  settled  there,  and  my  parents 
made  friends  and  I  made  friends.  But  at  school,  I  was 
always  expected  to  do  better  than  those  friends,  alwa\s 
expected  to  look  neater.  My  parents  fixed  and  added  to 
and  planted  and  tended.  But  I  never  believed  in  it. 
Though  I  made  friends,  I  was  longer  learning  their  names. 
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and  even  having  learned  them,  they  came  less  naturally  to 
me,  so  that  up  to  the  day  we  moved  again,  I  found  my- 
self sometimes  looking  a  second  time  at  someone  and 
wondering  what  name  had  I  called  them  and  was  it  the 
right  one.  I  knew  that  we  were  just  passing  through  and 
would  lea\e  no  mark  there,  and  the  moments  were  no 
more  substantial  than  the  stories  about  the  browned 
photographs  in  the  album. 

After  we  had  lived  for  several  months  on  Elkins  Street, 
we  went  back  and  visited  at  Milton  Avenue.  At  first,  it 
seemed  all  the  same.  But  then  I  recognised  that  the  ques- 
tions were  too  insistent,  the  talk  too  anxious,  that  our  old 
neighbors  seemed  now  at  once  reticent  and  prving  and. 
finally,  not  interested.  Then  I  knew  that  though  we  still 
lived  in  Milton,  we  no  longer  lived  on  Milton  Avenue, 
but  had  mo\ed  away,  had  passed  through.  And  when  I 
returned  to  Elkins  Street,  I  knew  more  surely  that  I 
\\'ould  also  pass  through  there,  that  for  a  long  time  more 

I  would  be  passing  through. 

*       *       *       * 

Though  for  a  long  time  I  had  no  words  for  this  sure 
knowledge  that  I  was  passing  through,  as  I  grew  older, 
but  before  I  became  able  to  say  those  words,  it  manifested 
itself  in  a  caxalierness,  a  glibness  toward  the  people  I  en- 
countered. I  have  been  told  that  this  cavalier  dilettarite 
dabbling  characterised  my  relationship  with  Diana.  I  have 
been  told  this,  and  have  acquiesced  to  it,  and  sometimes 
repeated  it. 

Tlie  people  who  tell  me  this  are  the  Levines,  Mrs. 
Le\ine  and  her  son.  Paul,  who  is  my  contemporary  and 
was,  for  a  long  time,  something  of  a  spiritual  brother. 
Mrs.  Le\ine  is  an  aenostic  and  Paul,  being  younger  and 
brasher,  an  atheist.  I.  too,  am  an  athiest,  though  some- 
times, like  Mrs.  Levine,  I  play  it  safe  and  say,  even  to 
myself,  agnostic.  My  parents  do  not  know  Mrs.  Levine. 
Nor  do  they  approve  of  her.  \Vlien  my  mother  talks  of 
the  Le\ines,  she  withholds  her  mocker}',  perhaps  because, 
somehow  through  me,  she  senses  a  less  gentle,  less  vague 
condescension  directed  from  them  toward  herself. 

There  was  a  long  time,  when  we  lived  on  Elkins  Street 
— and,  for  a  while,  on  DuBarry  Street — ^when  I  could  not 
get  on  with  my  parents.  I  remember  running  away  one 
day,  leaving  a  note  for  my  mother:  J  love  you,  but  I  can't 
live  with  you.  It  was  to  the  Levines  that  I  fled  that  day, 
and  also  after  many  less  dramatic  flareups.  My  father's 
speech  seemed  dotted  then  with  shoulds  and  ought-tos, 
and  this  remo\'ed  it  very  far  from  any  reality  or  validity 
for  me.  I  felt  I  could  not  talk  at  home  about  the  things 
I  thought — about  painting  and  sex  and  politics  and  reli- 
gion and  many  others.  Instead,  it  was  to  Mrs.  Levine 
that  I  told  my  thoughts,  and  hers  that  I  heard.  She  bore 
with  me  through  a  prolonged  early  adolescence,  so  that 
she  was.  at  that  time,  familv  to  mc.  And  like  mv  blood 
mother,  she  retains  and  relates  many  memories  about  me 
which  elude  my  own  recall. 

When  I  first  moved  to  Elkins  Street  and  transferred 
to  the  Wilson  School,  I  asked  the  boy  assigned  to  show 
me  around  who  was  the  smartest  in  the  class,  and  it  was 
Paul  Lc\ine  he  pointed  out.  ITien  when  the  first  report 
cards  came  out,  and  Paul  and  I  tied  for  first  in 
the  class,  he  came  to  me,  thin  and  jumpy  and  rather 
theatrical  in  his  gestures  even  then,  and  introduced  him- 


self and  asked  me  to  come  \isit  his  apartment.  Mrs. 
Le\ine  tells  me  that  even  then  my  parents  fretted  about 
my  present  beha\iour,  glorified  my  past,  and  blamed  new 
influences.  I  ha\-e  no  reason  to  doubt  this.  More  recently, 
I  recall  my  parents  wishing  that  I  could  be  seventeen,  the 
boy  I  had  been  at  sixteen,  and  then  at  eighteen,  the  boy  I 
had  been  at  se\enteen,  and  so  on,  and  each  time  asserting 
that  I  had  never  been  like  this  until  I  began  associating 
with  whoe\er  happened  then  to  be  my  friend.  But,  though 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Mrs.  Levine,  I  ha\e  no  earlier 
memory  of  this  process. 

Nor  have  I  any  memory  of  a  cavalierness  toward  Diana. 
Though  even  in  this  more  recent  past,  my  memon,-  fails 
me  and  I  recall  largely  images  and  scenes,  vivid,  but  with- 
out chronology,  I  do  not,  cannot,  believe  that  this  is  so. 
If  I  spoke  to  Diana  of  permanence  when  instead  I  in- 
tended immediacy,  it  was  the  words  and  not  the  feelings 
that  were  wrong.  I  did  not  lie;  there  remained  simply  a 
very  young  part  of  me  which  held  still  to  a  sense  of  per- 
manence the  loss  of  which  no  part  of  me  was  old  enough 
to  articulate.  If  I  spoke  too  much  about  Diana,  told  too 
much  of  her  love,  I  spoke  only  to  the  Levines,  and  it  was 
because  she  was  my  first  girl,  not  the  first  girl  I  could 
kiss,  but  the  first  girl  from  whom  I  felt  the  immense  free- 
dom of  being  worshipped:  the  sure  knowledge  that  what- 
ever you  decide  will  be  felt  not  just  right,  but  fine;  the 
freedom  to  act  and  to  speak  as  you  hke,  and  to  show  the 
tentative  hopeful  private  ideas  of  your  mind  and  of  your 
hands,  knowing  that  these  will  not  shatter  your  image, 
but  instead  be  fitted  into  it  and  made  somehow  to 
enhance  it. 

There  were  other  girls  in  these  years  besides  Diana.  I 
remember  especially  Dixie.  Dixie  had  short,  almost  colour- 
less blonde  hair  and  delicate  transparent  skin.  Even  her 
freckles  were  pale.  The  vivid  red  of  her  lipstick  and  finger- 
nails drew  one's  eyes  immediately,  and  I  was  always  con- 
scious of  the  same  hard  smooth  cun-e  of  both.  Older, 
tougher  elements  used  to  pass  her  in  the  halls  singing  I 
M'ish  I  was  in  Dixie,  away,  aM'ay,  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie, 
away  down  south  in  Dixie.  Dixie  would  try  to  look  stem 
or  to  blush,  and  then  her  soft  pale  cheeks  would  fill  up 
as  an  embarrassed  smile  came  to  her  lips,  and  she  would 
look  straight  ahead  and  turn  her  gaze  in  upon  herself  so 
that  the  smile  was  private,  and  walk  on.  I  was  intrigued  by 
the  juxtaposition  in  Dixie,  as  I  have  after  been  fascinated 
by  similar  juxtap>ositions  in  others,  of  outside  and  of  what 
I  assumed  to  be  inside.  She  was  a  preth-  girl,  but  Dixie's 
real  lure  for  me  was  the  incongnious  juxtaposition  of  her 
clean,  pale,  prim  outside  and  of  the  stories  that  were  told 
about  her.  I  wanted  to  know  why.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
for  myself.  I  could  not  believe  that  there  was  not  some 
scar,  some  mark,  some  sign,  that  we  show  so  little  of  our- 
selves, that  I  had  been  so  misled. 

And  there  were  others,  brief,  occasional  others.  Girls 
with  sweat  tight  curls  at  Catholic  bad  neighborhood 
dances.  Girls  smelling  of  hair  spray  sweet  like  bubble 
gum,  squashed  in  backseats,  saying  Do  I  have  to?  in  bad 
accents.  Girls  with  crushes  and  girls  unapproachable,  not 
a  steady  stream,  but  a  small,  scattered  fe%v.  Sometimes  I 
let  Diana  find  me  out,  and  sometimes  I  did  not.  Some- 
times, not  found  out,  I  confessed,  and  others,  found  out 
I  denied.    But  it  was  Diana  on  whom  I  tried  out  and 
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worked  out  my  ideas. 

The  girls  before  Diana  had  been  forced  upon  me,  not 
by  their  lecherousness,  but  by  my  own  stuttering  help- 
lessness when  someone  said,  standing  on  a  street-corner, 
"Peter  and  I  will  pick  you  two  up  at  eight."  Diana  was 
my  own  idea. 

Really,  the  people  I  asked  about  her — and  there  were 
a  great  many — told  me  to  forget  her.  Though  I  was  a  year 
older  than  she,  they  said  I  was  too  young  for  her.  But  I 
had  seen  her  and  so  there  was  no  forgetting  her  for  me. 

I  recall  her  now  having  heavy  breasts,  and  she  did — 
huge  white  things  that  she  sometimes  worried  about  hav- 
ing sufEciently  and  decently  covered  in  paisley  and  madras. 
But  it  was  not  the  breasts  that  I  noticed  then.  Not  them, 
nor  her  lips  nor  her  eyes.  Once,  after  we  had  been  dating 
for  six  months,  a  saleslady  asked  what  colour  eyes  she 
had,  and  I  could  not  answer.  Even  now,  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  wore  lipstick,  though  I  suppose  that  at  least 
at  first  she  did.  She  used  to  say  her  eyes  were  green;  I 
think  her  license  listed  them  grey.  But  I  recall  them  blue. 
No  special  shade  of  blue,  not  pale  or  deep.  I  cannot  pic- 
ture them,  but  it  seems  her  eyes  should  have  been  blue. 
That  is  what  I  remembered  of  her  from  my  first  vision: 
blue.  She  had  on  a  blue  blouse — though  she  later  claimed 
she  owned  none — and  she  was  on  a  platform  with  a  blue 
sky  behind  her,  dancing.  Not  deep  sad  music  blue,  but 
bright  clean  calm  metallic  steel  blue. 

I  wanted  to  dance  with  her,  but,  of  course,  I  did  not. 
Then,  at  that  moment,  I  was  too  young  for  her,  or  at  least, 
my  fright  told  me  I  was  somehow  inadequate.  I  watched 
her  a  lot.  We — Paul  Le\'ine  and  I — were  at  a  fair.  And 
as  we  slid  and  pranced  through  the  crowd,  at  once  conde- 
scending and  partaking,  aware  of  all  eyes  upon  us  and 
trying  not  to  meet  them,  I  brought  us  back  and  forth  past 
the  temporar)'  bandstand.  Always,  she  was  there,  dancing, 
blue,  a  heavy  line  of  smile  across  her  face,  her  eyes  meet- 
ing those  of  her  partner  or  looking  past,  looking  quietly 
high  off  into  the  row  of  houses  on  the  hill  beyond.  She 
never  looked  at  the  crowd  below,  as  some  of  the  others 
did,  and  it  struck  me  that  she  would  never  see  me,  would 
never  have  an  impression  of  me  to  which  to  turn  in  her 
mind's  eye. 

So  few  did.  So  few  knew  me  or  who  I  was.  As  they 
came  toward  you,  }0u  could  feel  their  attention  straight 
upon  you,  so  that  you  wondered  where  to  look,  and  then, 
after  they  passed,  they  had  not  seen  you,  or  they  soon 
forgot  you.  And,  if  you  later  met  them,  thev  said  who?. 
or  called  you  by  a  wrong  name.  No,  she  would  not  see  mc. 

Nonetheless,  I  felt  the  need  to  be  circumspect.  There 
was  a  little  girl  there,  a  tiny  girl  with  narrow  scrimped 
features  and  hair  stiff  with  bubble  gum  lacquer,  and  I 
remember  snubbing  her.  I  had  taken  her  out  once,  and 
I  believed  that  she  had  had  a  bad  time.  But,  as  I  moved 
through  the  crowd,  slowly,  my  head  turned  toward  the 
bandstand,  she  popped  up  suddenly  before  me,  short  and 
stringy  and  very,  very  young.  "Hi,"  she  said,  and,  after  a 
pause,  gave  a  little  snigger,  and  then  a  smile,  and  then 
suddenly  was  giggling  and  choking  on  her  bubble  gum. 
"Hi."  I  said,  and  pushed  past,  nearly  sprinting  into  the 
thicket  of  people.  'NXTien  I  looked  back,  Diana — I  already 
knew  her  name — was  still  looking  high.  But,  perhaps  she 
had  seen. 


She  had  not  seen,  however.  She  did  not  see  me  at  all 
that  day.  And  though  she  must  have  seen  me  on  later 
days,  for  I  often  saw  her,  I  did  not  register.  Nor,  really, 
did  she  then  register  upon  me.  WTien  I  saw  her,  I  was 
glad.  But  what  I  saw  only  confirmed  my  blue  image.  Until 
finally  I  knew  her,  my  later  looks  added  quantitatively  to 
my  desire,  but  not  qualitatively  to  my  goal. 

I  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  her  then.  The 
unanimous  final  answer  to  the  question  I  would  not  ask 
was:  Forget  her.  Don't  waste  your  time.  She  won't  go 
out  with  you.  But,  as  I  said,  there  was  no  forgetting  her 
for  me.  Besides,  it  was  not  advice  I  sought.  Rather,  I 
wanted  to  know  her.  My  blue  image,  however  vivid  and 
compelling,  was  inadequate.  I  needed  a  body  for  her.  I 
needed  to  know  her.  I  wanted  to  know  what  she  did, 
with  whom  she  went  out,  what  she  thought.  I  wanted 
to  know  had  she  been  kissed  and  when  and  by  whom,  was 
she  a  virgin,  and  what  were  her  nipples  like.  I  needed  to 
know  enough  of  her  to  establish  for  her  within  my  own 
mind  a  credible  milieu. 

When  I  went  home  after  first  seeing  her,  I  spent  a 
long  time  in  front  of  a  mirror,  studying  myself.  I  came 
away  quite  convinced  that  I  could  make  her  love  me.  But 
I  could  not  carry  a  mirror  about  with  me,  and  the  light- 
ing would  always  have  been  different  elsewhere  than  in 
my  familiar  bedroom,  and  so,  for  a  long  time,  I  did  not 
ask  her  out.  Even  after  I  met  her,  I  stayed  away  for  a 
long  time. 

Then,  one  day,  Paul  said,  "Jesus  Christ,  Peter,  why 
don't  you  just  ask  her?  The  worst  she  can  say  is  no.  She 
probably  wants  you  to  call."  Or  perhaps  it  was  Mrs. 
Levine  who  said  it.  I  think  probably  it  was.  I  know  it  was 
from  Mrs.  Le\-ine  that  I  realized  first  that  girls  thought 
about  boys.  I  recall  sitting  with  her  one  night  much  later 
in  a  coffee  shop,  listening  to  some  poet  or  other.  Across 
the  room  from  us  sat  a  table  of  quiet  girls.  Two  or  three 
times  during  the  evening,  I  remarked  about  an  especially 
pretty  one  among  them,  and  finally,  Mrs.  Levine  said, 
"Jesus  Christ,  Peter,  just  go  over  and  say  hello  to  her.  You 
know  you  boys  aren't  the  only  ones  who  think  about  sex. 
She's  probably  sitting  there  wishing  you'd  come  over, 
wondering  how  she  can  meet  you."  I  laughed  and  I  did 
not  go,  but  ever  after  there  ha\-e  remained  in  my  mind 
persistent  soft  questions  when  I  am  near  a  girl:  What 
are  you  thinking?  Do  you  like  me?  Do  you  approve  me? 
Do  you  want  to  be  alone?  The  questions  do  not  get 
answered.  But  I  know  that  behind  the  lovely  silence  of 
their  faces  and  the  unapproachable  cold  of  their  eves, 
some  of  them  are  thinking  the  same  vague  desires  as  I. 

Yes,  it  was  probably  Mrs.  Le\'ine  and  not  Paul,  who 
first  insisted  that  I  call.  Though  Paul,  too.  could  have 
said  the  words.  He  was  as  hesitant  as  I,  but  he  knew  that 
they  thought  as  we  did,  and  he  could  say  what  to  do. 

Anyhow,  I  did  call.  I  called  that  day,  right  then,  from 
the  Le'vines'.  I  took  a  long  time  to  find  the  number,  but 
with  Paul  and  his  mother  looking  on,  I  did  find  it  and 
called.  "Hello,  Diana?"  I  said.  "This  is  Peter  Jones.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  remember  me  but  I  met  you 
three  weeks  ago  after  the  football  game.  I  had  on  a  red 
sweater  and  blonde  hair  and  I  was  with?  .  .  ." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "Of  course,  I  remember  you.  How 
have  vou  been?" 
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"Fine.  Good."  I  crosshatched  the  centre  of  a  large 
script  D  on  the  telephone  pad.  She  had  not  let  me  finish. 
She  was  waiting  on  the  other  end.  "How  have  you  been?" 
I  said. 

"Oh,  okay,  I  suppose." 

"W'ell  what  I  called  about  was  1  wondered  would  you 
like  to  go  out  with  me  next  Friday?  A  friend  of  mine  is 
having  a  party  and  I  thought  we  might  go." 

"What  date  is  that?" 

"Date?  I  don't  know." 

"Can  you  hold  on  a  minute  while  I  go  see?" 

Her  voice  had  the  polite  singsong  imperative  of  a 
grade  school  teacher.  I  thought  it  suited  her  perfectly.  1 
spelled  out  Friday  in  stern  block  letters  on  the  note  pad. 

"It's  the  sixth,"  she  said.  "Yes,  I  can  go.  I'd  love  to. 
WTiat  time?" 

"I  don't  know.  Eight-thirty?" 

"All  right.   Do  you  know  what  I  should  wear?" 

"No.  Whate\'er  you  always  wear?  I'll  find  out  and 
call  you  later  in  the  week.   Okay?" 

"Sure." 

I  had  been  surprised  when  I  called  her,  surprised  when 
she  came  to  the  phone,  surprised  when  she  said  yes.  When 
I  went  to  her  door,  I  still  felt  the  sense  of  physical  sep- 
arateness,  of  aloneness,  as  before  a  job  inter\'ie\v,  which 
the  surprise  induced. 

Through  the  thin  film  white  curtains  in  the  door  «in- 
dows,  I  could  see  a  lamp,  the  spread  of  its  white  glare. 
and,  beneath  it,  the  bulk  of  Mr.  [ohns,  on  his  back  on 
the  sofa,  his  head  propped  on  a  pillow,  reading  the  paper. 
I  knocked.  He  looked  from  the  paper  to  the  door.  "Di," 
T  heard  him  call,  and  then,  after  a  moment.  "Billy." 
While  I  stood  on  the  stoop,  watching  through  the  cur- 
tains, he  dropped  his  legs  onto  the  Poor,  pushed  himself 
into  a  sitting  position,  and  pulled  two  shoes  from  be- 
neath the  sofa.  He  was  bent  over,  tugging  the  shoes  onto 
his  feet,  when  a  boy  about  sei/en  mo\'ed  into  my  field  of 
\ision,  walked  across,  and  opened  the  door. 

"Hi,"  he  said. 

"Hi." 

^'I'm  Billy." 

"Billy,  go  upstairs,"  said  Mr.  Johns. 

"I  was  just ..." 

"Go  upstairs,  I  said." 

"Go  upstairs,  go  upstairs.  Old  fatt}',  go  upstairs  your- 
self." TIk:  bo\'  darted  thinly  from  the  room  and  clam- 
bered up  the  stairs. 

"Kids,"  said  Mr.  [ohns.  "I'm  Di's  father."  He  got  up 
and  reached  fonvard  his  hand. 

"I'm  Peter  Jones,  sir.  Nice  to  meet  jou." 

He  remained  standing  for  a  second,  his  pants  low 
under  his  great  belly.  He  looked  tired.  Through  his  thin 
undershirt,  his  breasts  pushed  and  fell.  He  yawned.  "Sit 
down.   Sit  down.  Di's  almost  ready." 

I  sat  down.  TTic  furniture,  like  Mr.  Johns,  seemed 
thick  and  stuffed,  haphazard  and  comfortable. 

From  above  came  a  woman's  voice,  loud  and  implor- 
ing:   "Billy,  will  you  come  here?" 

And  then  the  raspy  truculent  boy's  tones  of  Diana's 
brother:  "Catch  me. '  I  heard  him  nmning  along  the 
upstairs  hall,  making  a  harsh  whooshing  in  imitation  of 
:in  airplane.    T  pictured  him  careening,  arms  spread  wide. 


"Excuse  me  for  a  second,"  said  Mr.  Johns.  He  went 
into  the  next  room. 

Above,  I  heard  Diana:  "Billy!" 

"Who's  that  down  there?" 

"Mother,  can't  you  stop  him?" 

"Who's  down  there,  Di?   Who  is  it? " 

Mrs.  Johns,  hcaxy  clumps  traced  her  path  along  the 
hall.  "I  warned  you,  boy,"  she  said,  and  then  through  the 
scuffling,  came  Billy's  long  wail. 

Mr.  Johns  returned  to  the  room,  buttoning  a  shirt  as 
he  came.  Stopping  by  the  sofa,  he  yelled,  "Helen,  shut 
him  up,  will  you?" 

"I'm  tr5ing.   He's  )our  son  too,  you  know." 

"So  you  keep  telling  me,"  he  said. 

He  sat  down.  "Can't  stop  the  little  bastard,"  he  >aid. 
"No  matter  what  you  do:  beat  him,  lock  him  in  his  room. 
He  just  comes  back  for  more.  He's  a  tough  little  monke)." 

I  smiled  and  nodded.  I  w^as  wondering  how  that  pris- 
tine blue  girl  with  the  careful  clothes  fit  in  this  house.  I 
was  trying  somehow  to  relate  the  soiled  bulky  bald  man 
opposite  me  with  the  girl  who  never  needed  a  bath. 

"Course  I'd  rather  have  him  this  way  than  a  little 
namb)  pamby.  Still,  sometimes,  vou  just  want  to  kill 
him.    Know  what  I  mean?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

He  turned  beside  him  to  the  paper  and  shuffled  it  into 
a  neat  pile.  For  a  minute,  he  studied  a  part  of  it.  Finally, 
he  said,  "Where  you  going  to  school?" 

"I  don't  know,"   I   said.    "Harvard,   maybe." 

"Harvard,  hum."  He  pinched  his  nose.  "That's  a  good 
school.  Course,  there's  a  lot  of  pinkoes  there  now  if  you 
ask  me.  But  still,  I  guess  it's  a  good  school."  He  spoke 
deliberatel)',  as  though  he  had  been  musing  and,  finally, 
appro\ed.  "I  almost  went  there  myself."  He  paused  again, 
and  looked  at  me,  as  though  for  confirmation.  "Had  a 
band  scholarship  and  all.  To  play  the  ejTnbals,  you  know. 
But  then  the  war  came  along.  I  often  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  war  hadn't  come  along." 

He  looked  at  me  and  I  smiled.  "I  often  wonder,"  he 
said  again.  Then  he  turned  back  a  page  in  tlie  pile  of 
newspaper  beside  him  and  became  involved  in  stud>'ing 
an  article. 

I  wondered  what  I  could  say  to  him,  what  he  would 
want  to  hear.  The  room  seemed  just  a  still  pattern  of 
neutral  solid  colours.  What  would  he  have  been  like  as 
a  bandsman?  A  soldier?  Had  he  been  thin?  ;Vfter  a 
while,  I  said,  "Is  that  your  record  player?" 

He  looked  up.  "What?  Oh  yeah,  yes.  Had  it  for  about 
a  year  now."  He  raised  his  voice.  "Diana,  let's  go.  .\ren't 
you  ready  >et?   This  boy's  waiting." 

"I  know.    I'm  coming,  I'm  coming." 

I  sat  fonvard  on  the  chair. 

Tlicre  was  a  moving  about  above.  Then  I  could  hear 
Diana  coming  down  the  stairs.  As  she  came  into  the  room, 
she  wore  a  huge  strong  smile  —  as  though  it  had  been 
struck  onto  her  face  by  a  broad  exuberant  brazen  brush- 
stroke. "Hello,"  she  said.  Her  voice  was  amazingly  sub- 
dued. She  carried  a  coat  over  her  arm,  and  I  took  it  from 
her,  careful  not  to  touch  her. 

My  remembrance  of  her  was  soft  and  diffused.  Her 
face  now  was  \ivid  and  rather  powerful.  Her  cheeks  had 
the  orange  pink  tinge  that  one  associates  with  cold  weather 
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and  snowy  days.  Her  eyes  were  as  though  drawn,  hard, 
exact,  explicitly  and  leanly  limned  into  the  fullness  of  her 
face.  And  now  I  remembered,  from  that  fair  day,  the  tooth- 
paste bright  bigness  of  her  smile.  Only  her  hair  remained 
the  same.  She  called  it  blonde,  but  really  it  was  heather 
tan,  a  silent  colour,  and  a  soft  quiet  bulk. 

Outside,  we  talked.  She  said  she  was  sony  to  be  late, 
and  I  said  that  was  all  right,  I  had  enjoyed  meeting  her 
father.  We  walked  slowly,  as  though  without  purpose, 
our  hands  jammed  into  our  coat  pockets.  In  the  grey  light, 
geometrical  small  houses  sat  blackly  on  each  side  of  us, 
small,  outlined,  identical  objects,  with  narrow  rectangles 
of  light  between  them,  and,  some  of  them,  the  skinny 
black  line  of  a  new  tree  before  them.  I  was  conscious, 
occasionally,  of  her  side  touching  mine,  as  we  moved  along 
tlie  narrow  sidewalk. 

We  had  to  take  a  bus,  and  I  told  her  so,  apologetically. 
She  ignored  the  ajrology,  as  though  there  were  no  need 
for  it.  Her  voice  now  moved  softly  and  steadily,  unlike 
the  metallic  singsong  of  her  telephone  voice.  I  had  made 
a  list  of  things  to  say  before  I  left  that  night,  but  they 
seemed  never  to  have  a  place  in  what  we  said.  Whenever 
I  was  stumped,  she  seemed  to  have  something  to  say, 
something  that  she  wanted  me  to  hear. 

I  think  that  she  knew  more  people  at  the  party  than 
I  did.  Certainly,  she  knew  very  many.  I  recall  wondering 
that  others,  knowing  her,  had  not  asked  her  out.  I  was 
surprised  that  I  had  not  heard  more  about  her  earlier. 
Tliough  she  seemed  to  mix  naturally  and  easilv  there,  I 
decided  that  others  had  not  asked  her  because  they  knew 
that  she  would  say  no.  I  felt  that  they  must  be  at  least  a 
little  awed  at  me,  and,  as  earlier  from  surprise,  I  derived 
from  this  feeling  a  physical  sensation,  a  fuzzy  setting  apart. 
T  belie\'ed  that  between  us — them  and  me — there  were 
suddenly  unasked  questions,  unaskable  questions.  I  felt 
mvself  separated  from  my  friends,  as  though  by  a  defin- 
able age  difference. 

At  some  time  in  the  evening — Perhaps,  I  spoke  in  des- 
peration, to  fill  a  silence,  though  I  remember  the  conver- 
sation as  rather  constant. — I  told  her  I  was  going  to  be 
an  artist.  We  were  sitting  alone  by  then.  That  is  how  I 
remember  parties  at  that  age,  as  rooms  dim  as  parents  per- 
mitted, dotted  unevenly  with  groups  of  two  or  four,  speak- 
ing, lowly,  instense  questions  such  as;  Does  Mr.  Jefferson 
grade  fairly?  or  Can  'Negroes  really  dance  better?  or  What 
k  God  like?  or  Does  Mrs.  Davies  really  hate  all  her  male 
students?  Sometimes,  I  know,  the  others  would  dance. 
And  sometimes,  too,  the  conversation  would  be  general 
and  less  intense.  But  for  me,  the  private  nervous  lonely 
important  talking  was  the  special  part  of  parties.  And 
sometimes,  on  this  particular  evening,  during  that  talking. 
I  said,  "I'm  going  to  be  an  artist." 

"Reallv?  What  kind?  What  do  you  like  to  draw?" 

"I  don't  know.  Nearly  anything,  I  guess." 


"But  what  do  you  like  best?" 

"I  don't  know.  Anything,  I  guess,  so  long  as  the  paint- 
ing has  meaning.  More  than  neat  little  picture  postcards, 
you  know." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  know.  You're  so  lucky  to  be  good 
at  something  like  that.  I  know  what  you  mean  about 
having  your  pictures  mean  something.  That's  the  most 
important  thing,  I  suppose:  that  they  really  mean 
something." 

"Yes,"  I  said.  I  was  surprised.  I  had  not  thought  she 
would  react  so.  She  did  not  look,  to  me,  like  the  sort  of 
girl  who  should  respond  to  art. 

"Could  I  see  something  you've  done?" 

"I  don't  know  .  .  ." 

"I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  understand  it  all,  but  srill  I'd 
like  to  see  it.  Couldn't  I?" 

As  she  spoke,  her  hand  had  moved  to  my  knee.  I 
looked  at  it.  "I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything,"  I 
began,  and  then,  I  think,  someone  interrupted  us. 

We  did  not  talk  more  of  painting  that  night,  but  the 
first  talk  of  painting  permitted  us  to  talk  of  other  things. 
My  little  boy's  hesitancy  was  replaced  by  little  boy's  zeal. 
She  was  erect  and  thick  and  handsome.  She  had  the  big- 
gest breasts  in  the  room.  I  did  not  want  there  to  be 
silences,  pauses,  between  us,  and  rushed  at  them  now, 
when  they  came,  haphazardly  and  violently. 

As  we  walked  home,  I  held  her  hand.  God  knows  how 
her  hand  got  into  mine.  Certainly,  I  had  not  the  brash- 
ness  to  reach  for  it.  But  I  held  her  hand,  and  we  walked 
slowly  into  the  cold  wind,  and  talked.  On  the  bus,  she 
said,  "I  feel  I  know  }ou.  I  feel  I've  known  you  for  a  long 
time." 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "I  feel  the  same  thing."  Facing  straight 
forward,  but  looking  with  my  eyes,  I  took  her  hand  again. 

We  walked  to  her  house.  I  wondered  would  she  ask 
mc  in.  Tlien,  somehow,  I  do  not  remember  planning  or 
initiating  it,  as  I  held  the  door  and  she  rooted  for  her  key, 
I  found  myself  kissing  her. 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  and  turned  away.  I  remember 
now  not  remembering  then  the  walk  from  her  stoop  across 
the  flat  square  patch  of  driveway  to  the  sidewalk.  \Vhen 
I  got  there,  I  turned  around  and  saw  her  still  beneath  the 
stoop  light,  fumbling  at  the  door.  I  took  a  step  back 
toward  her,  but  then  she  got  it  open,  and,  not  looking 
back,  went  inside. 

I  walked  away  toward  the  bus  stop.  I  wondered  had 
she  liked  the  kiss.  I  wondered  was  there  lipstick  on  me 
and  would  people  on  the  bus  notice.  I  wished  that  the 
bus  driver  would  be  the  same  one  with  whom  we  had  rid- 
den up,  and  he  would  remember  who  I  had  been  with. 
Will  anyone  know?  I  thought.  I  seemed  to  myself  changed, 
and  I  wondered  had  anyone  before  known  enough  of  me 
to  recognize  the  change. 
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OLD  NED 

by 

CURTIS  M.  FIELDS 

UNC-G 

'The  shoes  of  the  old  man  had  ahvays  given  him  away. 
Iliey  did  not  scrape  and  drag  the  way  Charhe  might  have 
expected  those  of  a  common  tramp  to  do.  Rather  thej 
rustled  and  shuffled  and  skuffled  in  a  way  that  no  one 
else's  did,  and  that  sound  of  those  bedraggled  old  shoes 
coming  down  the  sidewalk  was  never  missed  by  Charlie 
on  summer  afternoons  when  he  was  near,  and  the  feeling 
that  arose  inside  the  boy  when  he  heard  them  he  knew 
no  name  for  at  the  time,  but  later  he  would  feel  it  again 
and  he  would  call  it  respect. 

The  old  man  was  seen  by  Charlie  all  over  town  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  day  and  in  such  random  spots  that  his 
movements  could  hardly  ha\'e  been  called  anything  other 
than  wandering  or  rambling.  Old  Ned  was  a  tramp,  a 
hobo. 

There  was  a  stone  wall  around  the  corner  from  where 
Charlie  lived,  and  it  was  in  front  of  the  old  Sullivan 
house.  Ned  liked  to  sit  on  this  wall  and  sun  himself  in 
the  afternoon.  Charlie  liked  to  sit  with  him  and  watch 
the  old  man  carve  the  wooden  animals  that  he  sold  for 
his  living.  Ned  could  take  a  scrap  of  gumwood  from  the 
local  furniture  factory  and  turn  it  into  an  elephant,  or  a 
grizzly  bear,  or  a  fierce  alligator,  or  a  1935  Cord  roadster 
with  the  unmistakable  coffin  nose. 

As  they  sat  there  one  afternoon,  Charhe  began  to 
notice  the  tune  that  Ned  hummed  to  himself  was  a 
rather  peculiar  one.  It  occurred  to  him  that  Ned  never 
talked  much,  but  always  seemed  to  be  humming  this  tune. 
It  sounded  like  a  cross  between  a  hymn  and  a  jitterbug 
record.  ITie  melody  would  go  along  for  a  while  pretty 
smoothly,  as  the  old  man  rounded  the  ridiculously  swayed 
back  of  an  old  mare  with  his  horn-bladed  pocket  knife, 
and  at  other  times  it  would  jump  up  and  down  and  dart 
this  way  and  that  as  he  gave  the  proper  curl  to  the  tail  of 
a  very  curly-tailed  pig.  Charlie  decided  that  Ned  made 
up  the  song  as  he  went  along. 

One  afternoon  the  old  man  slipped  and  cut  himself 
with  his  knife.  He  was  trying  to  give  an  old  hound  dog's 
ear  just  the  right  droop,  and  he  was  turning  the  knife  up 
and  urging  it  along  with  his  thumb  and  squinting  in  the 
afternoon  sunlight  when  the  knife  flew  free  of  the  wood 
and  sliced  his  left  forefinger  to  the  bone. 

"Wup,"  the  old  man  said. 

"You  cut  yourself  bad,"  Charlie  cried,  and  drew  closer 
to  see  the  wound  better. 

Ned  reached  in  the  pocket  of  his  overalls  and  pulled 
out  a  handkerchief  that  Charlie  thought  was  perfectly 
filthy  and  wrapped  it  around  his  finger. 

"Sure  did,"  Ned  agreed.  "See  what  happens  when  you 
play  with  knives?  You  get  cut  if  you  don't  watch  what 
you're  doing." 

"You  better  put  something  on  it,"  Charlie  declared. 
"It  might  get  infected.  There  might  be  germs  on  that 
knife." 

"I  got  some  iodine  at  home,"  he  said,  pronouncing 
the  word  as  iodeen.    "If  it  ain't  all  dried  up  when  I  get 


home,  I'll  put  some  iodeen  on  it." 

"It  ain't  gonna  dry  up  before  you  get  home,"  Charlie 
cried.  "You  ought  to  put  some  iodeen  on  it  right  now.  My 
Momma's  got  some  at  our  house.  We  live  just  around 
the  corner.  You  come  with  me  and  we'll  put  some  on  it 
before  it  gets  infected."  Charlie  had  decided  that  he  liked 
Ned's  way  of  saying  iodine. 

The  old  man  chuckled  at  Charlie's  misunderstanding 
of  what  he  had  said  and  he  looked  again  at  the  depth  of 
the  cut  on  his  finger  and  the  diameter  of  the  boy's  eyes 
and  he  decided  to  accept  his  invitation  to  come  home  for 
a  drop  of  iodine  and  perhaps  a  little  gauze. 

When  they  got  to  the  house,  Ned  insisted  on  going 
around  to  the  back  door,  much  to  the  amazement  of 
Charlie,  and  he  insisted  that  the  boy  go  inside  and  bring 
the  medicine  out  to  him.  Charlie  was  bewildered  by 
such  an  attitude,  but  dashed  up  the  back  steps  and  into 
the  house. 

Inside,  his  mother  was  cooking  something  in  a  sauce- 
pan on  the  stove,  probably  a  sauce,  he  thought. 

"I  got  to  have  some  iodeen  for  old  Ned's  finger,"  he 
announced.   "He  cut  himself  real  bad." 

"Iodine,"  mother  corrected,  "and  just  who  is  old 
Ned?" 

"Oh,  you  know  old  Ned,  Momma.  He  carries  a  paper 
sack  and  carves  out  animals  and  cars.  He  cut  his  finger 
real  bad  and  I  want  you  to  put  some  medicine  on  it 
for  him." 

"Is  that  him  out  in  the  backyard?  Good  heavens, 
Charles,  why  in  the  world  did  you  bring  that  old  hobo 
home  with  you?" 

"He  cut  his  finger,"  Charlie  replied,  "real  bad." 

His  mother  released  a  couple  of  her  fa\orite  noises  of 
exasperation  but  went  and  got  some  iodine  and  a  small 
roll  of  gauze. 

"Tell  him  to  put  some  of  this  on  it  and  wrap  it  up 
with  this  gauze,"  she  said. 

Charlie  took  the  gauze  and  the  iodine  but  hesitated 
for  a  moment.  Somehow  he  had  had  the  idea  that  his 
mother  would  come  out  and  put  the  medicine  on  Ned's 
finger  for  him  and  possibly  blow  on  it  to  keep  it  from 
burning,  but  he  decided  that  she  was  not  in  the  mood  at 
the  time  and  so  he  took  the  medication  out  to  the  old 
man  himself  and  didn't  ask  her  about  helping. 

The  injured  finger  had  just  about  stopped  bleeding 
and  Ned  bravely  doused  it  with  the  iodine  and  began  to 
wrap  it  up  with  the  gauze,  without  even  wincing,  or  blow- 
ing on  the  cut.  Charlie's  mother  stood  on  the  back  porch 
watching  all  that  took  place,  but  she  didn't  say  anything. 

"Does  it  hurt?"  Charlie  asked. 

"Not  much,"  the  old  man  replied.  "I  guess  it's  kind 
of  hard  to  hurt  an  old  mule  like  me." 

Charlie  watched  the  rest  of  the  bandaging  operation 
and  was  kind  of  sonA-  when  it  was  over,  for  the  old  man 
announced  that  he  had  to  move  along  home. 

"Thanks  a  lot.  Sonny,"  he  smiled,  "and  thank  you 
too,  Mrs.  Medders,"  he  nodded  up  to  the  back  porcli. 

Charlie  turned  and  looked  at  his  mother.  He  had  not 
realized  that  she  had  been  standing  up  there  watching 
him. 

"You  all  are  mighty  kind,"  the  old  fellow  concluded, 
and  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  backyard  and  up  the 
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driveway  to  the  street. 

Charlie  tried  to  think  of  some  excuse  to  keep  Ned  at 
the  house  for  a  few  more  minutes.  While  he  had  been 
watching  him  bandage  his  finger  a  strange  feeling  had 
come  o\er  the  boy,  as  if  he  had  in  a  way  adopted  the  old 
man,  and  now  he  wanted  to  take  him  into  the  house  and 
make  him  part  of  the  family.  But  he  could  not  think  of 
a  thing  to  say  to  Ned  that  might  have  persuaded  him  to 
stay,  so  he  just  walked  up  the  driveway  beside  him  and 
waved  goodby  to  him  when  he  went  away. 

Back  inside  the  house  Charlie  discovered  that  what- 
ever had  been  in  the  saucepan  had  boiled  over  and  made 
a  big  mess  on  the  stove  while  his  mother  had  been  out 
on  the  back  porch  watching  Ned  fix  up  his  finger,  and 
somehow  this  was  all  Charlie's  fault. 

"I  would  have  hop)ed  you'd  have  known  better  than 
to  come  dragging  an  old  tramp  home  with  you,"  she  said 
to  him  as  he  arrived  back  in  the  kitchen.  "Sometimes  you 
act  hke  you  haven't  even  heard  a  thing  your  father  and  I 
have  tried  to  teach  you.  Just  look  at  what  you've  made 
me  do." 

Charlie  looked  at  the  black  and  brown  goo  that  she 
was  trying  to  get  off  the  stove. 

"You  don't  want  to  associate  with  i>eople  like  that,  do 
you?"  she  said.  "You  don't  want  to  be  that  kind  of  person 
when  you  grow  up,  do  you?" 

Charlie  didn't  say  anything  for  fear  of  saying  the 
wrong  thing,  which  he  had  discovered  he  had  a  tendency 
to  do  when  his  mother  was  mad  at  him,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, mad  at  anything.  He  realized  that  his  mother  did  not 
mean  to  be  as  harsh  with  him  as  she  was  sometimes. 
When  she  was  mad  at  him  she  would  yell  and  holler  and 
cry  and  make  him  feel  real  bad,  but  she  was  always 
sorry  when  she  lost  her  temjjer  with  him.  He  had  decided 
that  she  was  just  one  of  those  people  who  are  either  mad 
or  not,  like  Bobbj'  Jenkins  over  at  Reid  Street  Grammar 
School.  Bobby  laughed  and  joked  most  of  the  time  and 
could  not  have  been  nicer,  but  when  he  got  mad,  he  lost 
control  of  himself  and  would  bite  and  scratch  and  kick 
and  pull  hair  and  throw  rocks. 

So  when  his  mother  was  mad,  Charlie  just  kept  his 
mouth  shut  and  let  her  cany  on  until  she  was  through, 
and  sure  enough,  as  the  top  of  the  stove  got  cleaner  his 
mother's  anger  went  away,  and  when  the  top  of  it 
sparkled  again,  her  eyes  sparkled  again  and  she  smiled  at 
him  and  flipped  water  at  him  from  the  sink  where  she 
was  wringing  out  the  dishcloth  she  had  been  using.  He 
smiled  back  at  her.  Everything  was  all  right  now. 

"How  did  old  Ned  cut  his  finger?"  she  asked  pleas- 
antly. 

"Making  a  hound  dog,"  Charlie  rephed.  "He's  real 
good  at  making  things.  He  makes  all  kinds  of  things." 

"Well,  I  didn't  mean  that  you  shouldn't  help  out 
somebody  that's  hurt  or  in  trouble,  because  that's  what 
the  Bible  tells  us  to  do,"  she  said,  "but  I  don't  want  you 
to  make  a  habit  of  hanging  around  with  old  tramps.  It 
doesn't  look  nice.  There  are  lots  of  boys  and  girls  your 
own  age  here  on  the  street  for  you  to  play  with." 

"I  like  to  watch  old  Ned  carve  things,"  Charlie  said. 

"I've  heard  he's  real  good  at  it,  too,"  his  mother  said, 
"but  just  the  same  it  would  better  for  you  to  play  with 
the  children  here  on  the  street.  Old  Ned's  been  in  jail  I 


don't  know  how  many  times  for  stealing.  Did  you  know 
that? 

"Well,  he  has.  He'll  pick  up  anything  that  isn't  red 
hot  or  nailed  down.  He  used  to  do  yard  work  around 
town  and  he  was  real  good  at  it  too,  but  was  so  bad 
about  picking  up  things  and  taking  them  off  that  it  got 
to  where  nobody  would  hire  him  any  more.  You  don't 
want  to  run  around  with  a  j>erson  who  steals,  do  you?" 

"No,"  Charlie  said.  "I  didn't  know  he  stole  stuff. 
W^at  kind  of  stuff  does  he  steal?  Money?" 

"Oh,  I  reckon  he's  got  his  hands  on  money  from  time 
to  time,  but  there  isn't  much  money  left  lying  around  for 
him  to  get  his  hands  on,"  she  said,  drying  her  hands  on  a 
dish  towel.  "Mostly  what  he  steals  is  stuff  30U  wouldn't 
think  he  had  a  bit  of  use  in  this  world  for,  like  one  time 
I  heard  old  Mrs.  Pliskin  was  having  some  work  done  on  her 
furnace  and  Ned  was  out  in  the  back  mowing  her  yard. 
The  furnace  men  kept  missing  their  tools  and  even  pieces 
of  the  furnace  and  it  turned  out  that  Ned  was  just  helping 
himself  whenev^er  they'd  turn  their  backs."  She  laughed. 
"You  see,  stuff  like  that.  I  guess  that's  not  as  bad  as 
robbing  a  bank,  but  it's  thievery  just  the  same.  You  don't 
want  to  be  seen  with  a  thief,  even  if  he  is  just  a  j>eculiar 
old  man."  She  patted  him  on  the  head  and  that  made 
him  feel  better.  "Now  you  go  and  clean  up  and  put  on  a 
fresh  pair  of  britches  and  a  clean  shirt.  You're  as  dirt}'  as 
that  old  hobo." 

That  night  at  supper  Charlie's  mother  told  his  father 
about  his  bringing  old  Ned  home  for  first  aid.  She  seemed 
amused  by  the  idea  now. 

"I  thought  about  our  old  dog,  Duke,  when  I  saw 
Charles  coming  around  the  comer  of  the  house  and  down 
the  driveway  with  Ned,"  she  laughed.  "Duke  used  to 
bring  home  everything  he  could  find.  WTiy,  he'd  even 
bring  home  old  dead  snakes  and  possums  up  to  the  back 
door  and  want  to  be  let  in,  and  it  always  used  to  hurt  my 
feelings  so  bad  when  we'd  make  him  take  them  back." 

"Can  we  have  a  dog?"  Charlie  asked. 

"No,"  said  his  father. 

«       «       * 

Charlie  could  not  have  been  called  a  disobedient 
child,  but  then  again  he  was  not  what  might  have  been 
called  an  obedient  child.  He  never  brought  Ned  home 
with  him  again,  but  by  the  same  token  he  didn't  stop 
seeing  him  and  being  his  friend.  It  was  as  though  he  and 
the  old  man  had  signed  a  pact  that  summer  afternoon,  a 
pact  that  though  of  necessity  had  to  be  kept  secret,  was 
nonetheless  binding  and  sacred. 

Ned  always  smiled  when  he  saw  Charlie  coming  to  sit 
beside  him  and  this  made  the  boy  feel  good,  and  earned 
him  a  genuine  hand-carved  white  oak  German  Luger 
pistol  that  just  fit  his  small  hand.  Charhe  was  delighted 
with  the  gift  and  thanked  the  old  man  again  and 
again  for  it. 

"I'm  gonna  kill  me  some  Germans  and  Japs,"  Charlie 
declared,  and  pointed  the  weapon  at  an  ,\xis  fireplug, 
making  the  Krrr;  Km!  Krrr!  noise  that  was  supposed  to 
be  an  imitation  of  the  sound  a  German  Luger  makes. 
"There's  a  war  on,"  he  added  gra\ely,  nodding  in  self- 
agreement  at  the  old  man. 

There  sure  is,"  Ned  agreed. 

"When  I  get  big  I'm  gonna  be  in  the  .^rmy  and  go 
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overseas  and  fight."' 

"By  the  time  you  get  to  be  old  enough  there  might 
not  be  no  war  left,"  Ned  smiled. 

Charlie  thought  Ned  surely  must  be  teasing  him.  Tlie 
war  had  been  going  on  almost  as  long  as  he  could 
remember.  It  showed  absolutely  no  signs  at  all  of  stopping. 
Charlie  smiled  back  at  Ned  and  killed  a  German  tele- 
phone pole.  \\'hen  he  got  big  he  would  go  o\erseas  and 
bomb  Berlin,  he  assured  himself. 

"Why  aren't  you  in  the  war?"  Charlie  asked. 

"I  done  had  my  time  in  the  war,"  Ned  replied. 

This  surprised  Charlie.  He  had  never  heard  of  anyone 
coming  home  from  the  war,  unless  he  was  dead,  like 
Airs.  Myers'  bo)'  was.  "Why  did  you  come  back?"  he 
asked. 

"Well,  }ou  see  I  was  in  a  different  war  and  it  got  over 
and  all  us  soldiers  that  was  fighting  in  it  got  to  come 
home." 

"What  made  it  get  over?"  Charlie  asked  in  bewilder- 
ment. He  thought  Ned  must  surely  be  teasing  him 
again. 

"We  won,"  the  old  man  rephed. 

"Won  what?"  Charlie  cried.  So  Ned  explained  to 
him  that  there  had  been  another  war  a  long  time  ago 
and  that  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  it  and  the  Americans 
had  whipped  the  Kaiser,  who  was  sort  of  like  Hitler,  and 
then  everybody  had  got  to  come  home.  Charlie  tried  to 
understand  as  much  of  it  as  he  could,  but  that  wasn't 
\'ery  much. 

"If  we  whipped  the  Germans,  then  what  . .  .  ?"  Charlie 
tried  to  put  words  to  the  question  that  was  rumbling 
around  inside  him,  trying  to  get  out,  but  he  could  not, 
and  just  then  a  train  whistle  in  the  distance  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  afternoon  freight,  which  meant  that  all 
conversation  in  the  middle  of  the  little  town,  where  lay 
the  railroad  tracks,  would  have  to  stop  until  the  train 
was  gone.  And  by  the  time  the  train  had  roared  and 
clanked  and  rattled  and  hooted  its  way  through  the  town 
and  away,  Charlie's  thoughts  had  strayed  to  other  places 
and  the  question  was  forgotten. 

"Did  you  get  shot?"  Charlie  asked  after  the  train 
was  gone. 

"No,"  Ned  replied,  "but  I  got  some  mustard  gas." 

Tliis  was  too  much  for  Charlie.  Now  he  knew  Ned 
had  to  be  teasing  him.  He  laughed  and  rolled  around  on 
the  erass  in  the  yard  behind  the  wall.  "Mustard  gas?"  he 
cried.  "How  about  some  ketchup  gas?  Did  you  get  some 
ketchup  gas  too?" 

Old  Ned  laughed  with  him,  and  over  at  the  mill  the 
four-thirty  whistle  blew,  meaning  that  it  was  quitting 
time  and  also  that  Charlie  had  to  go  home,  so  he  went 
around  the  corner  to  his  house,  after  saying  goodby  to 
Ned  and  telling  him  to  be  careful  of  mustard  and  espe- 
cially ketchup  gas. 

At  home,  he  said  hello  to  his  mother  and  went  into 
his  bedroom  and  began  to  get  out  some  clean  clothes  to 
wear  for  supper.  He  always  had  to  take  a  bath  before 
supper  in  summertime  when  he  had  played  outside  all 
day  and  gotten  filthy.  It  was  a  nuisance  to  him  but  his 
mother  had  explained  that  his  father  didn't  like  to  come 
home  from  work  and  have  to  look  at  a  dirty  boy  sitting 
in  front  of  him  at  the  supp)er  table. 


During  the  evening  meal  Charlie  got  tickled  when  he 
remembered  about  Ned's  mustard  gas. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  laughing  at?  "  his  mother 
asked  him. 

"Nothing,"  he  snickered. 

"You  must  be  laughing  at  something,"  she  declared. 
"Only  crazy  people  laugh  at  nothing.  Tell  me  what 
it  is." 

So  Charlie  said,  "Mustard  gas,"  and  then  he  laughed 
and  laughed. 

"Where  on  earth  did  you  hear  about  mustard  gas?" 
his  father  asked  him. 

But  the  boy  was  laughing  so  hard  that  all  he  could 
manage  in  the  way  of  an  explanation  was,  "Ketchup 
gas,"  and  he  laughed  until  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

A  look  was  exchanged  between  his  folks  that  he  did 
not  see. 

"You've  been  hanging  around  with  that  trifling  Ned, 
again,  haven't  you?"  his  mother  said,  not  a  bit  amused 
by  the  joke.  She  turned  to  his  father.  "That  old  hobo 
sits  up  on  Mrs.  Sullivan's  wall  and  carves  his  animals  and 
Charles  goes  up  there  and  sits  right  beside  him  and  talks 
to  him.  I've  told  him  and  told  him  not  to,  but  he  does  it 
anyway." 

"You  ought  not  to  go  on  and  do  something  your 
Mother  tells  you  not  to  do.  Son,"  his  father  frowned  at 
him,  not  really  mad  at  him.  "That's  no  way  to  do." 

Charlie  quickly  forgot  about  how  funny  his  joke  had 
been  and  he  stopped  laughing.  He  wondered  how  they 
knew  he  had  been  talking  to  old  Ned  again,  but  he  was 
afraid  to  ask. 

"He  won't  play  with  the  children  on  the  street,"  his 
mother  said.  "He  likes  that  old  tramp  better.  It's  a  mys- 
tery to  me."  She  shook  her  head  worriedly. 

"Yes,"  Charlie  admitted.  "He  was  just  teasing  me. 
He  said  he  was  in  another  war  a  long  time  ago  and  he 
got  some  mustard  gas  and  got  to  come  home."  He  almost 
laughed  again,  but  was  able  to  reduce  the  laugh  to  a 
broad  grin. 

"He  was  telling  you  the  truth,"  his  father  explained. 
"He  wasn't  teasing  you.  Mustard  gas  is  a  kind  of  poison 
gas  the  Germans  used  to  shoot  at  the  Americans,  trjing  to 
kill  them.  They  don't  use  it  any  more.  Ned  was  hurt  while 
he  was  in  that  war  and  that's  why  he  hasn't  been  worth  a 
flip  since.  He  was  injured  in  his  brain  so  he  isn't  right  in 
the  head  any  more.  That's  why  he  doesn't  work.  He 
can't.  The  reason  your  mother  and  I  don't  want  you 
hanging  around  with  him  is,  he  isn't  right  in  the  head. 
We're  afraid  he  might  hurt  you,  or  something." 

They  explained  it  to  Charlie  about  four  more  times 
and  he  told  them  he  understood  what  the}'  were  saying. 

But  he  didn't  really  understand  about  Ned  getting 
injured  in  his  brain.  Also,  the  idea  that  Ned  might  hurt 
him  seemed  unbelievable.  Ned  had  given  him  the  wooden 
German  Luger,  hadn't  he?  It  ended  up  that  Charlie  kind 
of  half-way  promised  never  to  mess  around  with  old  Ned 
again,  and  his  mother  had  concluded  with:  "And  the 
whole  town  can  see  you  sitting  up  there  hobnobbing 
with  that  old  hobo,"  so  stay  away  from  him  from  here 
on  out." 

Then  the  conversation  had  changed  to  the  subject  of 
the  Missionan-  Societv  of  the  Main  Street  Methodist 
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Church,  a  topic  which  Charhe  did  not  understand  nor 
cared  to,  and  he  was  once  again  left  to  his  own  thoughts, 
where  he  felt  most  at  home. 


If  it  is  possible  that  someone  could  love  a  thing  so 
humble  as  a  trash  pile  then  it  must  be  said  of  Charlie 
Meadows  that  he  loved  trash  piles.  He  didn't  know  why. 
He  just  did.  Tliey  fascinated  him,  especially  the  ones  that 
lay  behind  the  stores  uptown.  He  loved  to  ramble  through 
them,  throwing  papers  and  boxes  this  way  and  that,  look- 
ing for  and  gratefully  accepting  whatever  they  had  to  offer 
him,  and  for  his  travails  he  was  awarded  burned-out  radio 
tubes,  punctured  inner-tubes,  broken  automatic  pencils, 
and  once  an  entire  radio  that  someone  had  cast  off.  It 
made  a  terrible  noise  and  released  a  cloud  of  acrid  smoke 
when  he  took  it  home  and  plugged  it  in,  but  he  prized  it 
highly  none  the  less. 

There  was  a  great  big  trash  pile  right  behind  Hob- 
good's  Department  Store  up  in  the  middle  of  town  and  it 
was  soft  with  wrapping  tissue  and  brown  paper  and  card- 
board boxes.  It  yielded  little  in  the  way  of  worldly  goods 
but  was  a  wonderful  place  to  lie  down  in  the  afternoon 
and  look  up  at  the  sky  and  perhaps  takes  a  little  nap, 
keeping  one  eye  open  for  the  trash  collectors,  who  appar- 
ently had  no  regularity  whatsoever  to  their  activities. 

Once  they  had  caught  Charlie  asleep  in  the  trash  and 
they  had  good-naturedly  threatened  to  take  him  to  the 
city  dump  with  them — a  joke  which  had  not  been  the 
least  bit  funny  to  him  and  had  caused  a  terrible  ruckus 
in  his  home  when  his  father  found  out  about  what  had 
happened. 

"I've  never  been  so  embarrassed  in  my  life  as  when 
Elmer  Hobgood  came  up  to  me  in  the  street  and  said, 
'Bill,  they  found  your  boy  asleep  in  my  trash,' "  his 
father  had  said,  "Why  I  bet  he  goes  and  tells  it  all  o\er 
town." 

"What  on  earth  has  gotten  the  matter  with  you, 
Charles,"  his  mother  had  cried,  and  he  could  tell  she  was 
just  about  on  the  verge  of  tears.  "What  in  heaven's  name 
would  possess  you  even  to  go  back  there  behind  the  stores, 
much  less  go  to  sleep  in  a  pile  of  trash?" 

But  Charlie  had  answers  to  none  of  these  questions. 
He  had  no  idea  why  he  liked  a  burned-out  radio  better 
than  he  did  an  Erector  Set.  He  did  not  know  why  he 
liked  to  lie  on  his  back  in  a  pile  of  trash  and  look  at  the 
sky.  He  didn't  even  know  why  he  liked  to  talk  to  old 
Ned  the  hobo  better  than  he  did  the  boys  of  his  own  age 
that  lived  on  the  street  near  him. 

Charlie  found  it  terribly  hard  to  love  something  of 
which  he  was  afraid,  and  he  was  afraid  of  his  parents, 
especially  his  mother.  When  she  got  mad  her  voice  took 
on  a  terrifying  pitch  and  her  ej'cs  stared  at  him  and 
blinked  violently,  and  she  always  asked  him  questions  he 
couldn't  answer,  which  always  made  her  even  madder. 

His  father  wasn't  so  bad.  He  never  got  as  mad  as  his 
mother  did,  and  for  that  matter,  stayed  at  his  job  most  of 
the  time,  coming  home  only  on  Sundays  and  scattered 
holidays  for  whole  days  at  a  time. 

But  when  his  mother  was  mad  about  something  — 
really  mad  —  she  would  stomp  through  the  house  like 


she  was  going  to  tear  it  down  and  Charlie  would  sit  on 
the  edge  of  his  bed  in  his  room,  afraid  to  move  for  fear 
of  inciting  her  to  greater  wrath,  and  his  silent,  staring,  mo- 
tionless reaction  to  her  storming  would  make  her  madder 
than  ever.  She  always  acted  as  if  Charlie  had  done  some- 
thing to  her  personally  when  he  did  something  wrong, 
and  he  didn't  understand  this  at  all.  Whenever  she  got 
mad  at  him  she  always  kept  repeating  over  and  over  how 
m.uch  she  loved  him,  but  it  was  always  in  that  tenifying 
tone  of  voice,  and  with  those  eyes  flashing,  so  that 
Charlie  didn't  know  whether  to  believe  her  or  not. 

As  she  had  done  several  times  before,  when  she  had 
been  angr}'  at  Charlie,  his  mother  jumped  up  and  ran 
out  of  the  room,  and  he  could  hear  the  bedsprings  creak 
and  groan  as  she  threw  herself  across  the  bed  to  continue 
her  crj'ing. 

Charlie  could  relax  a  little  when  she  left  the  room. 
His  father  was  not  so  violent  or  frightening.  His  mother 
still  made  her  presence  known  by  releasing  an  occasional 
whoop  that  would  send  cold  chills  up  his  spine,  but  he 
felt  better  with  her  out  of  the  room,  whooping  or  not. 
Somehow  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  the  expressions  that 
raced  across  her  face  stripped  him  of  all  ability  to  answer 
even  the  simplest  question.  It  was  as  if  someone  were 
continuously  ringing  a  bell  in  his  ear  when  she  got  mad 
at  him  and  began  to  ask  him  questions.  But  his  father 
was  different.  He  didn't  raise  his  voice  too  much,  and  in 
truth  it  was  almost  as  if  Charlie  was  talking  to  a  stranger 
when  they  spoke.  His  father  remained  a  distance  from 
him  that  allowed  him  space  to  get  his  bearings  and  breath, 
but  it  always  seemed  that  his  mother  was  right  up  in  his 
face  when  she  spoke  to  him,  smothering  him. 

And  even  when  the  inevitable  whipping  came,  admin- 
istered by  his  father  with  his  belt,  he  could  hardly  feel  it 
stinging  his  legs  until  the  voice  of  his  mother  came  from 
the  bedroom  where  she  lay  cr\'ing,  "\Vhip  him.  Bill. 
\\^ip  him  good." 

Then  he  had  begun  to  en,',  and  the  belt  had  begun 
to  cut  his  legs. 

*       *       * 

But  the  love  that  Charlie  had  for  things  discarded 
could  not  be  staled  by  a  whipping  or  fear,  and  before  the 
summer  was  o\'er  he  was  in  the  trash  piles  again,  this  time 
more  wary  of  trashmen  and  store  owners  to  be  sure.  He 
was  in  a  trash  bin  behind  Babcock's  Radios  and  Furniture 
one  afternoon  when  he  spotted  a  familiar  figure  ruffling 
through  the  garbage  behind  the  Piedmont  Telephone 
Company.  It  was  Ned. 

Charlie  climbed  out  of  the  bin  and  went  over  to  him. 
"Is  your  finger  still  doing  all  right?"  he  asked. 

"Good  as  new.  Good  as  new,"  the  old  man  replied  as 
he  alwa5S  did.   "W-liat  you  been  doing?" 

"Just  messing  around,"  Charlie  replied.  "\\'hat  you 
been  doing?" 

"fust  messing  around,"  Ned  replied. 

There  the  conversation  ended  until  Ned  had  finished 
looking  through  the  telephone  company's  trash.  \\''hen 
he  was  through,  they  walked  o\er  to  the  blacksmith's 
shop  that  stood  behind  Billings'  hardware.  They  got  a 
drink  of  water  at  the  spigot  that  had  been  turned  so  that 
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it  spurted  up  instead  of  down,  for  the  convenience  of 
drinkers  both  human  and  animal.  There  was  a  mule  in 
town  named  Rufus  that  knew  how  to  turn  the  spigot  on 
but  either  did  not  know  how  to  turn  it  off  or  simply  re- 
fused to.  None  of  the  horses  knew  how  to  turn  the 
spigot  on. 

Charlie  had  a  question  to  ask  Ned  and  he  didn't  know 
exactly  how  to  ask  it.  It  was  a  question  that  had  been 
brewing  inside  him  for  a  long  time  and  he  had  thought  a 
lot  about  it,  but  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  it  into 
words  properly,  although  he  had  tried.  In  a  way  he  didn't 
really  know  what  it  was  he  wanted  to  know  of  Ned,  but 
he  was  sure  that  he  wanted  to  know  something. 

That  afternoon  at  the  blacksmith's  shop  he  tried  as 
best  he  could  to  ask  Ned  what  it  was  he  wanted  to  know, 
but  as  soon  as  he  said  it,  he  had  the  distinct  impression 
he  had  said  the  wrong  thing. 

"Why  are  you  a  hobo?"  Charlie  asked.  He  instantly 
wanted  to  restate  the  question,  and  flushed  with  embar- 
rassment, but  could  think  of  no  other  way  to  put  it  so  he 
just  kept  his  mouth  shut. 

Ned  did  not  seem  to  be  the  least  bit  embarrassed  by 
the  question  however,  as  they  sat  in  the  sun  on  empty  nail 
kegs  that  afternoon,  listening  to  the  coals  pop  in  the 
smithy's  forge  and  watching  the  birds  have  their  supper 
in  the  chainej'ball  tree  that  shaded  part  of  the  yard. 
"That  ain't  no  easy  question.  Sonny,"  the  old  man  said. 
"I  don't  reckon  it's  easy  for  any  fellow  to  say  why  he's 
what  he  is,  but  I  reckon  all  of  us  know  if  we  put  our 
mind  to  it." 

The  old  man  had  sat  silent  for  a  while  and  Charlie 
wondered  if  he  had  heard  the  last  from  him  for  that 
afternoon,  but  soon  he  took  a  deep  breath  and  said  to 
the  boy,  "You  know  how  a  sailboat  works?  You  do? 
Well,  you  just  imagine  that  you  was  out  in  a  sailboat: 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  and  )0u  couldn't  sec  no 
land  an)'where  you  looked  and  the  wind  was  blowing  you 
this  way  and  that  way  and  evcrj'  which  way,  and  while 
you  was  sitting  in  that  sailboat  the  idea  come  to  you  that 
there  was  something  you  ought  to  go  and  look  for  be- 
cause if  you  found  it  you'd  be  right  proud,  and  it  come 
to  you  that  the  thing  you  was  looking  for  was  hid  some- 
wheres  down  in  that  boat.  Well,  I  don't  reckon  you'd 
go  steering  that  sailboat  all  over  the  ocean  trying  to  find 
what  you  figured  was  hid  down  inside  it,  would  you? 
Heck  no.  You,  )Ou'd  forget  all  about  where  that  sailboat 
was  headed  and  you'd  get  yourself  down  inside  it  and  get 
to  looking  around  as  hard  as  you  could.  Tliat's  what 
you'd  do,  wouldn't  you?  Sure  you  would.  Course  you 
might  poke  your  head  up  every  now  and  then  to  make 
sure  you  wasn't  gonna  run  into  another  boat  or  a  big  old 
rock  or  something,  but  soon  as  you'd  made  sure  you  was 
out  in  deep  water  you'd  get  right  back  down  in  that  boat 
and  start  to  looking  again.   You  sec  what  I  mean?" 

Charlie  nodded  his  head  Yes,  because  he  had  a  feeling 
inside  him  that  what  the  old  man  was  telling  him  was 
the  truth,  but  he  made  no  bones  to  himself  that  he  under- 
stood what  Ned  was  telling  him. 

Ned  went  right  on  with  his  explanation  when  he  saw 
Charlie's  nod  of  agreement. 

Well,  you  see.  Sonny,  some  of  us  folks  is  just  like  that 


fellow  in  that  boat,"  he  continued.  "W^e  just  let  the  wind 
blow  us  where  it  wants  to  because  we  figure  we  got 
better  things  to  do  than  worry  about  where  the  Good 
Lord  wants  us  to  be  at.  I  guess  that's  why  people  call 
me  a  hobo.  Tliey  just  don't  understand,  I  reckon.  The 
only  difference  between  me  and  the  rest  of  the  people  is 
I'm  happy  with  whatever  the  Lord  leaves  lymg  around 
for  me  to  pick  up,  and  I'm  just  as  happy  as  I  can  be  wher- 
ever He  wants  me  to  be.  I  just  leave  it  all  up  to  Him. 
That's  all  that  makes  me  a  hobo,  I  reckon.  The  Lord's 
took  care  of  me  for  nigh  on  to  fifty  years  and  He's  been 
right  good  to  me." 

"Ilie  old  man  went  over  and  took  another  drink  from 
the  spigot  and  then  he  came  back  and  sat  down  beside 
Charlie.  "You're  too  young  a  fellow  to  be  worrying  your 
head  about  what  folks  is,"  he  laughed.  "There  ain't  a 
thing  I've  said  made  a  bit  of  sense  to  you,  has  it?" 

Charlie  nodded  Yes  and  said,  "Yes  it  did." 

"Well,  I  don't  reckon  I  got  no  call  to  expect  nobody 
to  understand  something  I  don't  rightly  understand  my- 
self, leastwise  a  young  fellow  like  you,"  the  old  man 
chuckled. 

Then  the  four-thirty  whistle  blew  and  Charlie  had 
to  go  home.  He  said  goodby  to  Ned  and  walked  back  to 
his  house,  thinking  about  Ned,  and  the  boat  and  looking 
for  something  down  inside  it  and  the  words  of  it  didn't 
make  much  sense  to  him,  but  he  got  the  idea  that  there 
was  something  way  back  behind  the  words  that  did  make 
some  sense  and  he  tried  to  figure  it  out,  but  it  would  be 
a  long  time  before  he  would  be  able  to  do  it. 


Charlie  saw  Ned  one  more  time.  Summer  was  just 
about  over  and  school  had  started  back.  It  was  early  in 
the  term  and  report  cards  had  not  yet  come  out  so  he 
had  not  yet  had  to  face  the  ordeal  of  explaining  to  his 
folks  why  he  didn't  do  well  in  arithmetic  and  got  graded 
down  on  conduct. 

He  was  in  the  third  grade  this  year  and  his  teacher 
was  a  long,  lean  woman  who  had  a  perfectly  terrible  dis- 
position and  he  had  overheard  her  described  as  being 
"man-hungr}'"  by  another  of  the  teachers.  Charlie  was  of 
the  opinion  that  she  liked  to  eat  little  girls  and  boys  as 
well.  She  called  for  absolute  silence  and  undivided  atten- 
tion at  least  a  dozen  times  a  day  and  either  got  silence 
and  attention  or  flew  into  a  rage  and  paddled  someone 
or  sent  someone  to  the  principal's  office,  there  to  be 
de\ourcd  by  that  horrific  creature. 

\Vhen  she  got  undivided  attention  and  absolute 
silence  the  class  could  not  understand  half  of  what  came 
out  of  her  mouth  and  they  were  accused  of  being  imperti- 
nent and  disobedient  when  they  couldn't  answer  her 
questions. 

Later  on  the  principal  of  the  Reid  Street  Grammar 
School  died  of  cancer,  an  event  which  was  heartily  greeted 
by  all  the  children,  since  they  had  been  petrified  of  her. 
But  she  was  replaced  with  none  other  than  Charlie's 
third  grade  teacher,  who  had  still  not  snared  a  man  and 
now  roamed  the  halls,  looking  for  wayward  children  to 
gobble  up  ali\e.  A  month  after  her  rise  to  office,  the 
former  monster  was  sincerelv  mourned  and  wished  back 
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from  the  grave. 

One  afternoon  as  Charlie  was  leaving  school,  thank- 
ful at  having  gotten  through  another  day  without  having 
run  afoul  of  the  principal  or  any  of  her  familiars,  he 
spotted  Ned,  who  was  seated  on  a  stone  bench  in  front 
of  the  school  building.  Just  what  had  brought  the  old 
man  to  this  part  of  town  Charlie  accredited  to  Ned's 
freewheeling  navigational  system,  and  he  ran  up  to  him 
happily  and  released  his  usual  greeting. 

"What  arc  you  doing?"  he  greeted  Ned.  "How's  your 
finger?" 

"Nothing  much,"  Ned  replied.  "It's  good  as  new, 
good  as  new." 

"Who  are  you  waiting  on?"  Charlie  asked,  and  to  tell 
the  truth  a  little  pang  of  jealousy  ran  through  him  at  the 
thought  of  his  friend  waiting  on  someone  instead  of  him. 
He  still  felt  that  in  a  way  he  owned  Ned  or  had  adopted 
him  into  the  family. 

"Oh,  nobody  you  know,"  Ned  replied,  seeing  a  chance 
to  tease  him. 

"Is  it  somcbod}'  in  the  building?"  Charlie  asked. 

"Nope,"  the  old  man  said.  "You  wouldn't  know  him. 
He's  an  old  friend  of  mine." 

"When  will  he  be  by?"  Charlie  persisted. 

"Oh,  I  don't  reckon  I  know,"  Ned  replied.  "He  might 
be  by  today  and  then  he  might  be  by  next  week  and  then 
he  might  not  come  for  a  year  or  two.  You  never  can  tell 
about  this  fellow" 

Charlie  realized  that  he  was  being  teased,  but  decided 
to  go  along  with  the  joke.  He  liked  for  Ned  to  tease  him. 

"What  does  he  look  like?"  Charlie  asked.  "Maybe  I 
know  him." 

"I  doubt  if  you  know  him,"  the  old  man  said,  "and  to 
tell  the  truth  I  don't  even  know  what  he  looks  like,  it's 
been  so  long  since  I  saw  him." 

"Well,  if  you  don't  know  what  he  looks  like,  then 
you  won't  Vnow  when  he  gets  here,  will  you?"  Charlie 
replied,   feeling  very  satisfied  with  himself. 

"Oh,  I'll  know  when  he  gets  here,  all  right,"  Ned 
assured  him.  "I'll  recognize  him,  all  right." 

"How  will  you  do  that  if  you  don't  know  what  he 
looks  like?"  Charlie  asked. 

Ned  got  up  off  the  stone  bench  and  walked  over  to 
the  sidewalk  and  Charhe  followed  him.  It  seemed  to  the 
boy  that  the  old  man  walked  a  little  different  than  he 
had  the  last  time  he  had  walked  beside  him,  and  it 
looked  like  one  of  Ned's  arms  hung  down  kind  of  funny. 

"I  can  tell  by  the  way  he  walks,"  Ned  told  the  boy. 
"He's  got  this  way  of  walking  that  I  can  tell  a  mile 
away." 

Charlie  really  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  this.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  much  difference 
in  the  way  people  walked.  "What  makes  his  kind  of 
walking  so  different?"  he  asked  the  old  man. 

"On,  I  don't  know,"  Ned  replied.  "There's  just  some- 
thing about  the  way  this  fellow  walks  that  I  can  always 
tell." 

"You're  teasing  me,"  Charlie  said,  not  knowing  much 
else  to  say. 


"No  I'm  not,"  the  old  man  said.  "In  fact,  I  think  I 
hear  him  now.  Yes,  I  do  believe  I  hear  him  way  off  in 
in  the  distance  right  now." 

But  all  that  Charlie  could  hear  was  the  skuffling  and 
shuffling  of  Ned's  old  shoes  as  he  made  his  way  down 
the  sidewalk — perhaps  a  bit  slower  than  usual,  but  with 
the  same  sound  those  shoes  had  alwavs  made. 


Later  that  fall  his  mother  said  to  him  one  afternoon 
in  the  kitchen,  "I  saw  where  your  old  friend  died." 

"Who  was  that?"  Charlie  asked. 

"You  remember  your  friend  Ned,"  his  mother  said. 
"He  was  found  up  behind  the  stores  uptown.  He  must 
have  had  a  heart  attack." 

Charlie  could  not  believe  at  first  that  Ned  was  gone. 
He  was  surprised  at  himself  that  he  did  not  feel  sad  or 
unhappy  or,  for  that  matter,  anything.  It  was  almost  as  if 
he  refused  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  old  man  had  died. 
"I  didn't  know  that,"  he  replied,  for  it  was  all  he  could 
think  of  to  say. 

"It  was  in  the  paper,"  his  mother  said.  "He  wasn't 
really  verj'  old.  I  guess  he  couldn't  have  been  over  fifty. 
I  guess  it  was  the  life  he  led  that  killed  him." 

.  The  way  she  used  to  talk  about  Ned,  Charlie  would 
have  expected  her  to  act  glad  that  he  was  gone,  the  way 
he  had  grinned  sheepishly  when  he  had  been  told  that 
the  principal  had  died  of  cancer,  but  she  seemed  not  at 
all  happy.  In  fact,  she  seemed  a  little  sad.  Charlie  could 
not  understand  it. 

He  went  to  his  room  and  looked  out  the  window  at 
the  big  fat  water  tank  that  stood  guard  over  the  town 
like  a  huge,  many-legged  sentinel.  It  looked  like  a  big 
spider,  the  thought.  He  decided  that  someday  he  would 
climb  the  spiral  staircase  that  led  around  the  pipe  that 
descended  from  the  middle  of  the  thing.  That's  just  what 
he  would  do,  he  told  himself,  and  then  he  would  be  able 
to  look  out  over  the  town  and  maybe  e\'en  see  all  the  way 
to  Pinnacle,  the  next  town. 

He  did  not  mention  Ned  all  during  supp>er  and  it  may 
have  been  his  imagination  or  his  parents  could  acually 
have  been  a  little  more  silent  than  usual. 

Tliat  night  he  listened  to  Henry  Aldrich  and  Corliss 
Arthur  on  the  radio  and  the  old  armchair  Atwater  Kent 
picked  up  Charlotte  pretty  good. 

But  after  he  went  to  bed,  he  got  to  thinking  about 
Ned,  and  his  parents  heard  him  tossing  and  turning  and 
fixing  his  pillow  over  and  over  again  in  his  room,  and 
they  knew  what  was  the  matter. 

"Can't  you  get  to  sleep?"  his  mother  asked. 

"Unh  unh,"  Charlie  replied. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing?" 

"Is  it  about  old  Ned?" 

"No," 

Tliey  remained  silent  for  a  while  and  Charlie  still 
couldn't  seem  to  get  his  pillow  arranged  right. 

"Old  Ned  was  a  good  man,"  his  father  said  finally, 
and  he  cleared  his  throat  loudlv.  "Evervbodv  like  him. 
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He  never  did  any  work  but  he  never  did  any  harm.  That's 
a  lot  better  than  some  of  us  do." 

Charlie  still  didn't  say  anything. 

"He  might  have  stole  something  once  in  a  while  and 
spent  a  while  in  jail,  but  he  was  hurt  in  the  war  and 
couldn't  help  some  of  the  things  he  did.  He  was  a  good 
old  fellow,"  his  father  continued.  "He  was  Will  Daugh- 
try's  brother.  Did  you  know  that?  You  know  Will,  don't 


you?  He  announces  over  the  radio  in  Pinnacle." 

"Was  his  name  Ned  Daugtry?"  Charlie  finally  asked. 
"His  name  was  Nathaniel  Daughtry,"  his  mother 
said.  "Everybody  just  called  him  Ned  for  short.  "I  was  in 
school  with  him  when  we  were  young.  He's  a  lot  older 
than  me,  but  I  remember  him  pretty  well  before  he  got 
hurt.  He  used  to  be  all  right." 

And  again,  it  was  not  until  he  heard  the  sound  of  his 
mother's  voice  that  he  began  to  cry  very  softly. 
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Tuesday,  March  22 


X.  J.  Kennedy 

Lecture  Session* 
Alexander  Room 


3:30  p.m. 


Stanley  Kumitz 
Reading 
Cone  Ballroom 


8:30  p.m. 
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